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More for your money in Studebaker’s smart styling ! 


ANYONE who knows cars can see right away 


that the new 1950 Studebaker has the right 


iy 


build to be a money-saver 


lhat trim, sleek Studebaker design takes need- 


| : “" 
less buik out of the car—gives every filling of 


vasoline a chance to deliver extra mileage. 
No wasteful surplus poundage hitch-hikes a 
ride at vour expense—no power 18 squandered 


You get vour Studebaker driving, with all its 


thrills, at constantly surprising bargain prices. 


ee as 
New Studebaker “miracle ride”’ It’ New Studebaker brakes cut your costs 
} i exnerie? xed fort They itomat ly j 
} ot t 9 ; 
Rict d xe Cl s g. B peda 
I t right d to th 


What's more, this new-found thrift is yours in 


a car that’s really 1950 in fresh new stvle. =? ra, {) 
5 ° gins f q 3 
Everywhere you go, evervone says this Stude- 4 €’ €€ Fests 


baker is tops in aerodynamic distinction. 





Stop in ata show room—ayranve to vo out in 
a low, long, alluring Studebaker for a convine- 


ing trial drive. Out ahead in style... 


The new Studebaker introduces a brand-new 


in thrift...in calue ! 


“next ride” as well as ‘next look.” It increases 


the pleasure and cuts the cost of vour driving 


The extra safety of extra visibility makes You spend very little on repair 


] her ely lly ' n ry . N 7 . 
jjust themselves ill your driving much easier for you in a Studebaker. Unique father 
1 sp new Studebal x better at night ind other trustworthy cratts: 
feel is reassuringly too —special non-glare “‘black light” illu Studebaker cars to stand up 
ast of ig nates Studebal st t lials. The Studebaker Corp'n of Canada, Ltd., Ho 
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ginals’’ of Canada's foreign service 
look back, at 56, to a 25-year career 


n_ diplomacy The fact 
that most of this ex 
perience has been n 


Western Europe, stamping 


around of Canadian 


tourists may have had 
much to do in prompting 
his article, on Page 12 
Madame Ambassador 
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Windsor’s Credit 


GOOD for Windsor, Ont., in appointing 
colored lawyer James E. Watson as City 
Solicitor and good for SN in reporting the 
event and printing Watson’s picture (SN 
March 21)! A nice antidote to the news 
that came out of Dresden, Ont., last year 
and which got a great newspaper play. 
What with the international headaches that 
beset us these days, we sometimes forget 
vigilance concerning racial discrimination 
Winnipeg, Man JOHN KILLINS 
WINDSOR is in the limelight for question 
able conditions these days. Certainly no 
one but a downright fascist would question 
the appointment of a colored lawyer as City 
Solicitor. IT note also in your March 21 issue 
story that Windsor has had a colored mem 
ber on the Board of Education, who has 
been chairman twice: that Dr. Roy Perry, 
colored, was elected with a huge majority 
Windsor’s batting average cannot be so bad 
when the people do not vote on racial or 
religious grounds. 

Detroit, Mich TY HASKELI 


Windsor, see the feature 
Page 8 


w For further on 


Needle-Weaving 


SN FEB. 21 contains a short article “Wool 
in Square Holes” in which it is claimed 
that Mrs. Rorke “invented a new art of 
needle-weaving” which she then introduced 
to others in Vancouver. 

I do not doubt at all that Mrs. Rorke 
does needle-weaving, but she certainly can- 
not claim to have invented the art, nor 
even to have introduced it into BC, for 
my wife has practised this same art for 
the past ten years or so, having first seen 
samples of the work in Toronto previous 
to that time, and having found the direc- 
tions for doing the work in an old English 
sewing magazine 
Vavo High School, 

Vavo Yukon J. L. BURTT 


CNR a Sitting Duck 


THE PROPOSALS concerning the capi- 
talization of the CNR (SN Mar. 28) 
seem to be in the nature of a repeat per- 
formance of the action of Jan. 1, 1937, 
when the capitalization of the CNR was 
reduced by the sum of $1,455,464,127.96. 
This reduction in its capitalization was 
then supposed to put the CNR in a 
position to pay its way without further 
issistance from the taxpayers; but it is 
now proposed that the taxpayers make the 
CN another gift of 670 millions and, in 
addition, lend it 300 millions more which 
no doubt in time will also be repudiated 
It is unlikely that the CNR will ever 
be efficiently managed as long as it has the 
privilege of handing on its unpaid bills to 
the taxpayer. It is simply a sitting duck for 
the railway unions, the politicians, the 
supply companies, and any other or- 
ganizations that control considerable num- 
bers of votes. 
Vancouver, BC D. E. PEDDIE 


Halifax Comment 
1 HAVE 


for several vears and find each issue very 
informing and interesting In your 
issue of April 4 you give my old home 
city a very good write-up but it is not 
true that “Halifax has no separate school 
system.’ There are five Roman Catholic 
schools; and all these schools have only 
Sisters of Charity as teachers. 

I am proud that I am a citizen of Hali- 
fax for over 70 years; can recall when 
Halifax had only 35,000 population (in 
1885) as against today’s 101,000. 


Halifax, N.S €a1 


had the pleasure of reading SN 


SMITH 


Native Sons 


COME NOW, Dr. Sandwell! Surely you 
do not think (SN Mar. 28) that we Na 
tive Sons glorify ourselves for the accident 
of birth in this part of the globe and wish 
to put a Chinese wall about our country 
We readily admit that many of our an 
cestors were in their days of migration to 
this hemisphere “displaced persons” and 
we have declared ourselves as_ favorable 
to selective immigration with due regard 


conditions of employment, 
re-establishment, and 


to prevailing 
housing, 
the like. 

We deny being (as you say) “ferocious 
ly bitter against 
Canada but does not happen to be a Na- 
tive Son.” Is it reasonable that we'd hate 
the stock from which we ourselves sprung 
and spurn the seed of future native sons? 
We do think, however, that Canada which 
has a Sons of England Benefit Society. a 
St Andrew's Society, a Scandinavian-Ca 
nadian Club, to mention but three of a 


veterans’ 


everybody who lives in 


kind, has a place for a fraternal organiza- 
ation of her native born 

As to our little “Rhymme for a Reason” 
vou should realize that it is not so much 
the coming in of outsiders we complain 
of as the taking away of jobs and much 


needed housing Population increase we 

need but not competition in urban centres 

for labor's hire and home 

Teronto, Ont FDWARD A. CARROLI 
Presider Native Sons of Canada 


Freeing Our Dollar 


YOUR front page comments on exchange 
control (SN Mar. 21) reflect a line of 
thought which I 
pletely abandoned. 

It is quite true that removal of controls 
on the spending of money in the United 
States by Canadians would lead to more 


believed had been com- 


of luxury buying, and 
ight even produce some decline in the 
value of the $ Canadian in terms of 

S U.S. for a time 


ot certain” types 





The argument for removal of controls 
however, assumes a general removal by 
the chief trading nations, because it is 
held that such removal would maximize 


iternational commerce. If that be true, 
then Canada, a nation specially dependent 
on international commerce. 

International trade is shrinking. for 
the lack of general convertibility of cur 
rencies. We are being reduced to the bar- 
ter methods of primitive society. Given a 
few more present plan of 


f 
Stopping trade between nations 


would benefit 


vears of the 
Canadians 
about the exchange 
value of their currency. They will have no 
currency which any other country will be 
ready to accept at anv rate of exchange 

The uestion of who goes to Florida 
uninterested. IT am more con- 
cerned that the great mass of our people 
should have substantial incomes. If world 


rink, that will not be 


will not have to worry 


leaves me 


l 
le continue 





possible 


Montreal, P.Q P. C. ARMSTRONG 


“Piccadilly’’ Gets a Lift 


I JUST WANT to sav how much I en- 
oved “Ottawa—Nicely Seasoned” SN 
Mar. 28) and how pleased I was with your 
reference to my “Piccadilly” tea-room 


It is not often that the little places off 
the beaten track are noticed. Mv custom- 


ers all came in with Saturpay NIGHT to 
: ; 


show me, just as pleased as I was. Thank 





you for the lift vou gave me. I really 
1 


ed a good spring tonic 


Ottawa, Or WINNIFRED HAY 


Capital Doubt 


OTTAWA is a “crisp little capital” 


C iccord 
ing to your March 28 issue. I think it is one 
i 


of the dullest cities in Canada. Even during 





the war, when it had a real chance. it was 
dull. Can you name me one Canad 


of comparable population that has less of 


in citv 








an essentially small-town outlook? I doubt 





if Ottawa will ever grow up is an 
annex of Washington 
Vfontreal, Que R. CLARKE 


Newspaper Sli 


LIKED vour Ottawa Nicely 
story (SN March 28) but in mentioning 


p 


Seasoned 


newspapers you forgot French-language Le 
Droit 
Ottawa, Ont 


TAMES MORAN 


@ 4 make-up slip for which SN was ré 


minded the day after the issue hit the Ottawa 
newsstands: every editor ¢ reporter on the 
estimable and influential Le Droit irc 
28 , ; \¢ flu aua pe ie S¢ c Sfro g 
SOME Arrarnne r as c¢ mplaints for ha , Cer 
missed, 


SN April 25, 1950 
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DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


announces the appointment of 


S. E. NIXON 


and 


N. D. YOUNG 


to the Board of Directors 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. 


APRIL 14, 1950 
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“NOTHING JUST HAPPENS” 


Success, happiness, fulfilment of ambitions 
are the results of forethought, planning and 
definite action. An important duty to your wife 
and children is to plan your estate now so that 
they will derive the maximum benefits, comfort 


and protection in the future 


Our Trust officers stand ready to help you in 
Planning your Estate. An enquiry at any of our 


offices places you under no obligation 


More Than 50 Years of Friendly Personal Servic« 


Crown Trust 


,ompany 


Toronto Brantford London Windsor 


Montreal Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 














THE ARCTIC LEARNS NEW WAYS 


Eskimoland is becoming modernized, civilized techniques are taking hold in the land 


of the midnight sun—and the man responsible is J. G. Wright, Chief of the Arctic 
Division in the Department of Resources and Development. Just how he is attacking 
the problem of teaching the Eskimo business methods is an interesting social study 
in next week’s SATURDAY NIGHT 


a Cover Feature of ‘People 








WE EAT MORE MEAT 


DURING the first two months of this 
year, when unemployment was at its 
height and gloomy prophecies were in 
fashion, Canadians were eating more 
beef, more eggs and more pork than 
they did last year. 

Increased consumption of eggs is 
attributed to lower prices; but beef 
prices have been higher than last year 
and pork prices have been pretty 
steady. January consumption of beef, 
at 54.6 million pounds, was nearly 
three million pounds higher than last 
year. February, at 43.7 million, was 
one million below February 1949. 
March figures are not yet available. 

The increased use of pork is even 
more remarkable. We have been eating 
22 per cent more than we did last year. 
The rise was quite unforeseen, and it 
has upset the Anglo-Canadian bacon 
agreement. The Government experts 
estimated that Canadians would eat 
between 70,000 and 75,000 hogs a 
week. In some weeks they have actu- 
ally used as many as 100,000. This 
has stopped the price drop which was 
expected, and it has prevented Agri- 
cultural Minister Gardiner from get- 
ting what he needs to fill the British 
contract. 


BRITAIN MISSES IT 


LAST December Gardiner was mak- 
ing a great fuss about the British 
market for our bacon. He accepted a 
contract for 60 million pounds as the 
best he could get, but wished it had 
been bigger. The British would not 
pay more than 29 cents a pound. The 
farmers were shouting that this would 
ruin them, The Cabinet took pity on 
them by adding 3'2 cents to the Brit- 
ish price and promising to buy bacon 
for Britain at 32% cents a pound up 
till the end of June. By that time Gar- 
diner expected to have the full 60 
million potnds. But the British wanted 
deliveries spread over the year, and 
Canada agreed to deliver 13 million 
pounds in the first quarter, 18 millions 
each in the second and third quarters, 
and 11 millions in the last quarter. 
(See “Talking of Food.” U.K. & Com- 
monwealth, Page 21.) 

Actual deliveries in the first quarter 
amounted to 4 million pounds, 9 mil- 
lions short of the schedule. Production 
usually drops during the second and 
third quarters. and deliveries to Britain 
probably won't be much better. Unless 
Canadians Stop eating pork 


ENVOYS AROUND THE WORLD 


WITHIN the next few weeks Cana- 
dian envoys will be leaving for impor- 
tant conferences in London and Syd- 
ney. External Affairs Minister Pearson 
will go to London for the meeting of 
the Atlantic Council, which consists of 
the foreign ministers of all the Pact 
countries. Fisheries Minister Mayhew, 


OTTAWA VIEW 


who was with Pearson at the ( \jombo 
Commonwealth Conference Janu- 
ary, will be the chief delegate «1 Syq. 
ney. Both will be supported teams 
of experts. 

The Sydney conference is a) exten- 
sion of the Colombo one. It is . Com. 
monwealth meeting to carr) on the 
study of aid for Asia. The Avsiralian 
External Affairs Minister, ercy 
Spender, will preside. 

The Atlantic Pact meeting in Lon. 
don will be much more than routine 
It marks the first attempt to give a 
positive content to the Atlantic Alli- 
ance. Messrs. St. Laurent and Pearson 
have all along insisted that the purely 


* military and defensive side of the Pact 


should not be the only one. Largely 
at Canada’s insistence Article IT was 
included, providing for positive eco- 
nomic and social operation. 


NEW CHANCE FOR PLANNING 


THE appointment of Stuart Symington 
as Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board of the US. is of 
direct interest to Canada. The NSRB 
is responsible directly to the President 
for planning all phases of American 
mobilization. It cooperates with the 
U.S. Munitions Board which is te- 
sponsible to Louis Johnson, Defence 
Secretary, for planning the military 
aspects of mobilization. 

The NSRB= and the Munitions 
Board are the two agencies which 
compose the American end of the 
Canada-U.S. Industrial Mobilization 
Committee. This committee met only 
once, nearly a vear ago. Its studies 
have not got very far. One of the 
difficulties has been that NSRB was 
without a head, and that the NSRB 
and the Munitions Board did not 
always see eve to eve. Now that Sym- 
ington has been appointed ther should 
be a chance for establishing better re- 
lations between the two agencies and 
for some real progress in jort plan 
ning with Canada. 


MILLIONS OF WORDS 
IT’S AN EVEN bet whether th> Roval 


Commission on Transportation oF the 


one on National Developmen. in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences 4s the 
tougher job. Both have colle. ¢d mr 


lions of words in written b: ‘fs and 
oral testimony. 

The Turgeon Commission « [rans 
portation faces the difficulty t little 


fun- 
study 


of its evidence is directed to 
damental subject. It is meant 
the basic principles of Canad trans- 
portation needs. Most of its » ‘nesses 
have been too much conce! with 
present problems (such as reight 
rates) to give it much help 
The Massey Commission 
Arts is now concluding its f1 heat: 
ings in Ottawa. It will next vi New 
foundland and then write its ‘¢por 


1 the 
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Divorce Reforms Sought 


THE debate on divorce initiated 
by D vid A. Croll, Liberal MP for 
1, just before the Easter ad- 
jourr ent, did not get very far. It 
prop) ed a_ special committee to 
cons) er enlarging the grounds: 
to i elude desertion of more than 
three years; gross cruelty; incur- 
able mental disease after five 
years. and legal presumption of 


leat 
ue 

The debate began with an ob- 
? jectl and rational summary of 


the problem, but the later speakers, 
except for G. S. White (PC Has- 
tings Peterborough) seemed to me 
? 10 co off at a highly emotional 
tangent. 

Members saw in Mr. Croll’s 
proposal a menace to the sanctity 
the thin 


of the marriage contract, 
edge of Communism, a drift to- 
ward Hollywood morals, and so 


on. So much emotionally-charged 
itmosphere was generated that the 
mover seemed glad after a couple 
of hours of fervent opposition to 
withdraw his motion. At least he 
had, he said, obtained a cross-sec- 
tion of the views of the House. If 
it Was a true cross-section, it will 
be quite a while before the present 
aw which Croll submits — is 
years out of date” when 
yared with the law of England 

be changed in any particu- 


eighty 
comy 
lar 
Before Parliament adjourns, 
there will probably be another op- 
portunity to discuss Canadian 
divorce measures. Everyone knows 
by now that eight of Canada’s 
provinces have divorce courts of 
their own, but that Quebec and 
Newfoundland do not. Also, that 
i citizen living anywhere in Can- 
ada may seek a divorce, on the 
grounds of adultery, by means of 
a private bill of Parliament. Over 
300 such bills are before the pres- 
ent session of Parliament, almost 
exclusively from Quebec province 
for many years, the inadequa- 
Parliamentary court for 
gra: ting divorces have been noted 
ind denounced. 


cles OF a 


Nobody Likes It 


: eral of these flaws may be 
cll again. With over 300 ‘peti- 
for divorce awaiting atten- 
: tk n this session, the divorce 
co ittee of the Senate is com- 
pe to sit every morning, six 
d 1 week. Since Roman Cath- 
embers of the Senate refuse 


: yn it, all the attendance must 
; 5 Protestant senators. None 
: e senators likes the duty, 


is Onerous and unpleasant. 
: therefore often 

1 a quorum. 

S an exacting task for a con- 
sei lous senator, because, unlike 
ot divorce courts, there is no 
“py al from it. All the evidence 
has to be reported verbatim 


difficult to 





and printed. Those senators who 
agree to sit on it are thereby pre- 
vented from attending other com- 
mittees which may sit in the morn- 
ing, important to them as such 
committees may be. (This has led 
recently to an arrangement that no 
other Senate committees may sit 
in the morning, which extends 
them through the afternoon and 
frequently into the evening). 

The minimum cost of obtaining 
a divorce by private bill is about 
$1,000, though there is provision 
for remitting part of the costs if 
the applicant is an indigent. The 
principals, the witnesses and coun- 
sel must all come to Ottawa to ap- 
pear before the Senate Committee. 
This is expensive enough when the 
petitioner lives around Montreal: 
it is far cig so for any one resi- 
dent at, say, St. John’s, Nfld. Fin- 
ally, the * ae bill” method can 
do no more than grant relief from 
the marriage contract; there is no 
provision for alimony, for the care 
and protection of the children, and 


so on. 


Anywhere in Canada 


The late J. S. Woodsworth’s bill 
in 1930 removed from the legisla- 
tive mill at Ottawa the burden of 
receiving divorce petitions from 
Ontario, and passed it along to a 
far more suitable court in that 
province. The member who repre- 
sents the same seat (Winnipeg, 
North Centre) now proposes to 
empower the Exchequer Court to 
hear divorce cases from anywhere 
in Canada. 

There is much merit in this pro- 
posal. The Exchequer Court would 
provide a much less expensive and 
more equitable means (since it 
sits right across Canada) and in 
addition there would be provision 
for an appeal. It cannot be said 
that this would be “thrusting” a 
court upon Quebec or Newfound- 
land. A court of a sort already 
exists for those provinces, in the 
Senate Committee. Any church or 
religious order which does not 
recognize divorce possesses means 
of disciplining its own members, 
and should not bar an appeal from 
those with more liberal views. 

In view of the strong French- 
Canadian view on. divorce, it 
would be better if this reform was 
made possible by a French-speak- 
ing Catholic Prime Minister than 
by an English-speaking Protestant 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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World-Wide 


In Scope 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company not 
only supplies transportation and communica- 
tion from coast to coast in Canada, but by its 
steamship, air lines, cable, and express facilities 
possesses a comprehensive system of services, 
spanning the world. 


In Western Canada the Company holds title to 
petroleum rights underlying more than 
11,300,000 acres land, and also owns over 
51% of the stock of The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company Limited. We offer as 
principals 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Convertible Twenty-Year 314% 
Collateral Trust Bonds 

Due April 1, 1970 

Denominations: $500 and $1,000 


Price: at the market about 99.25 
and interest to yield 3.18% 


1949 after 
$44,200,000 
$14,543,000 


Earnings of the Company in 
depreciation and taxes exceeded 
available for fixed charges of some 


A prospectus describing the Company’s varied 
activities and containing financial statements 
will be forwarded gladly upon request 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 

Montreal 

Hamilton 


Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ont 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 


New York Halifax London, Eng 


loronto 


Ottawa London Kitchener 


Quebec 





twenty million 


WORLD WAR 
VETERANS 


Wars I and 


their families, friet 


a halt million veterans of World Il survive in 


Here ts 


and associates 


One and 
an essential book for them, 
It tells, 


Canada. 
for the first time, the u«’/ 
North 


background of 


important story 


of veterans’ rehabilitation in America The author ts 


veteran himself and has a_ wide experience 


veterans affairs 


Robert England 


At your local bookseller $3.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CHILDREN’S DRAMA GROUPS THRIVING 


“Never Too Young to Act’’ by SN's Margaret Ness proves that youthful 
in Canada. From coast to coast Little Theatre Groups and players 
Picture and detail in next week's 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


talent is not wasted 


clubs are flourishing 
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. your advertising outlay will produce boun- 
tiful returns in the rich, populous Western 
Ontario market when you let CKLW carry your 
sales message. Its big, full-throated voice of 


50,000 watts’ power is yours to blanket com- 


pletely this lucrative industrial - agricultural 
region. And you need only one outlet — 
CKLW to do the job thoroughly in one of 


Canada's richest, freest-spending markets. 
Little wonder that more and more top-ranking 
national advertisers are employing this potent 
selling force to obtain comprehensive — yet 
inexpensive coverage of Western Ontario 
throughout the year. They have discovered — 
just as you will — that for better results — 
tested, PROVEN results — CKLW is a must! 
Make sure it's on YOUR next schedule. 
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Talking of Billions 


ster of Trade and Commerce trod on 
1umber of toes when he discussed the 


tlook of Canada in the Commons on the 


ilf a million dollars for the departmental 
ires of his department. He was being 
ry over the fact that Canada had sold 
ited States last year $1,524 million worth 
and bought from that country only $428 
so that we had 
S millions for which to find hard-to-get 


change. In agriculture, he admitted, we 


fight for our markets, and we were handi- 


AN 





1 competing with producers in the ster- 
who do not have to demand dollars for 


ducts. “But there is no indication that the 


are not sufficient to absorb Canadian 
is Well as those of sterling countries.” 
point Mr. Fulton rashly inquired: “What 
ples?” 

s a bright remark,” replied Mr. Howe. 
talking billions, and my _ hon. 


apples, which incidentally are hardly 


friend 


ir main content is water.” 
e that apple production in Canada does 
exceed 27 million dollars in value, and 
vould therefore take nearly 40° such 
make a billion, and that pit props, 
Maritime industry about which he was 
d, are even less imposing and present 
ot a problem. But after all, we cannot 
the wheat or pulp and paper industries, 
de of a few giant items the trade of 
s largely made up of products which 
he rate of ten millions or so a year. To 
which these products originate they 
S Important as anything else, and Mr. 
uld never be able to talk of billions 
em. 


How Authoritarianism Works 


IRTANT study of the theory and prac- 
e totalitarian state has been made by 
ings Institution of Washington, and is 
in Canada by Burns and McEachern 
inder the title of “Authoritarianism and 
dual,” by Metz and Thompson. The 
‘ve brought together a mass of informa- 
rning the impact on individual freedom 
tems of Nazism, Fascism and Commu- 
much of it is new, but it is handy to 
three systems shown together for pur- 
omparison. 
inism, besides being the only surviving 
nerally supposed to be the only one of 
which claims to be merely temporary. 


i 
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Nazism and Fascism are both totalitarian on 
principle, and expected to remain totalitarian for a 
thousand years. Communism is supposed to sur- 
render its totalitarian powers when the world- 
revolution has abolished capitalism. It is signifi- 
cant therefore that even in the Communist Utopia 
Lenin foresees a place for violence, “to prevent 
individuals from indulging in antisocial excesses.” 
But, the state having withered away according to 
Marxist doctrine, in the absence of all class divi- 
sions, this violence will be applied automatically 
by the “armed people.” 


Hard Fate of Toronto Star 


WE HAVE a notion that the Toronto Star had 
better not rely too strongly on the support of the 
Ontario CCF in the campaign for the amendment 
of the Charitable Gifts Act. The higher-ups of 
the party, who realize that it would look very 
badly for it to change its stand on a supposed 
matter of principle merely because the Star has 
not been much of a help to the CCF since Mr. 
Joseph Atkinson died, succeeded in defeating a 
move in the convention to abandon the party’s 
criticism of the Charitable Gifts Act; but they 
were very plainly told that the rank and file no 


“BILLION 


DOLLAR” 
WNEWPOINT 
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longer cares whether the Star remains in the hands 
of the Atkinson trustees or gets sold to Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh and becomes a sporting edition of the 
Telegram. 

We congratulate Mr. Frost on having won 
round to his way of thinking party which we 
should rather have expected to take the lead in 
it rather than to follow the Conservatives. Our 
own objection to Mr. Frost's legislation is based 
purely on respect for the rights of property and 
testatorship, and we have suspected all along that 
the CCF was in the same boat with us from 
purely temporary and pragmatic reasons. SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT can go on objecting to the retroactive 
operation of the Charitable Gifts Act, because our 
objection has nothing to do with the excellence 
or otherwise of the Star’s journalistic policies. 
But with the Ontario Conservative party on record 
as Caring nothing about the rights of property and 
testatorship when they pertain to a non-Conserva- 
tive newspaper, we do not expect to get very far 
with that objection. 

Readers will recall that we predicted long ago 
that the Star would not, under trustee manage- 
ment, be able to perform the miracles of two-horse 
and three-horse bareback riding that it achieved 
under the late Mr. Atkinson. The Lat 
sive party of course broke away from the team 
quite early, by its own misbehavior, and now the 
CCF has departed in dudgeon, leaving the Star 
with nobody loving it except the Liberals. 


»or-Progres- 


Macphail for the Senate 


THE IDEA that the Senate should not be allowed 


+ 


to become more than 75 per cent Liberal, or 
thereabouts, seems to be making some headway, 
and so does the idea that if non-Liberals are to 
be appointed by a Liberal Government the CCF 
has some rights as well as the Conservatives. We 
fancy a case might also be made out for appoint- 
ing a Social Crediter in the event of a vacancy 
arising in Alberta. 

For the first CCF appointment a very strong 
argument can be made for the selection of Miss 
Agnes Macphail, now a member of the Ontario 
Legislature. She is a sort of Beatrice Webb ot 
Canadian Socialism, having supplied it with ideas 





“PULL IN YOUR CORNS, SMALL FRY!” 
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and policies tor a longer period than any of its 
living masculine leaders or adherents. She be- 
came one of the most distinguished figures in the 
House of Commons, and we fear that she finds 
the Legislature (not surprisingly) a rather poor 
field for her efforts. She would be perfectly at 
home in the Senate, and would bring to that body 
a down-to-earth realism which it perhaps a little 
lacks. That her expressed opinion of the Senate 
has been a little low need not, we think, militate 
against her appointment; she has never suggested 
that it would not be an excellent body if it con- 
tained enough CCF-ers 


Keynote: Reverence 


BY THE END ot the week, the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto will have concluded its ambi- 
tious and rewarding Bach Festival. The Metro- 
politan guest stars, Brian Sullivan and Herta Glaz, 
will have returned to their home stage. E. Power 
Biggs will be on his way to other triumphs in his 
brilliant career as concert organist. The others 
will have scattered hither and thither. But what 
will linger in the city is an atmosphere for which 
“reverence” is as good a word as any we have 
on hand 

For there is reverence in the very choice of 
the composer's works performed. The range from 
the spirit-stirring B Minor Mass to the rollicking 
Peasant Cantata proves that the planners love 
their man enough to show him in the round 
There is a reverence combined with the gift of 
orchestral tongues in the playing of Mr. Biggs; 
and there is the same thing in the urge to perfec- 
tion of Sir Ernest MacMillan and the members 
ot the Choir. Reverence shows also in the desire 
of the 20 soloists involved to give the virtuosity 
that each part demands but at the same time to 
remain as part of the larger selfless pattern. Greta 
Kraus’s performance ot the Harpsichord Con- 
certo in A Minor seemed to shine with the splen- 
dor of inward light: that light combined with 
youthtul enthusiasm in the work of the Royal 
Conservatory Players under Dr. Ettore Mazzoleni. 

All these things the critics will probably notice 
they will measure and weigh a sour note here, 
a stumble there. But regardless, throughout the 
Festival there has been a feeling of piety in the 
air. It comes in great part from the thing each 
performer feels about the Master whose 200th 
Anniversary they are primarily celebrating. 


Conservatives’ Conference 


THE top Progressive Conservatives from all 
across Canada have been meeting in conference 
in Ottawa. They had plenty to do. It was in- 
evitable that some of them should want to fight 
the last election—and even the last national con- 
vention—over again. But there appears to have 
been a commendable resolve to concentrate on 
policy and organization for the future. On paper 
the national platform adopted in 1948 when Mr 
Drew was elected leader needs little changing. It 
contained everything that could conceivably have 
been included. The trouble was that nobody sup- 
posed it to give the Conservatives a policy. 

The performance of the 40 PC MP’s in the new 
parliament has confirmed the impression of aim- 
lessness. The parliamentary group unfortunately 
does not make up for its small quantity by high 
quality. Even the members who are articulate are 
not always wise. George Drew’s good judgment is 
constantly open to question. But his leadership 
has been better than many people feared. He has 
never been as wild as he was during the election 
campaign. The influence of Mr. George Mc- 
Cullagh, which was almost wholly bad, has not 


been much in evidence; and many Conservatives 
hope that its disappearance is permanent. 

There does not seem to be much wrong with 
the party which a united effort could not cure, if 
Conservatives could only agree on what they stand 
for. The encouraging thing about the recent meet- 
ing was that it showed some sign of tackling this 
fundamental problem. The general line of the new 
PC approach was outlined by our Ottawa corres- 
pondent last week. There is still a great deal of 
work to be done on it: and it must be the hard 
kind of work known as thinking. But the Con- 
servatives seem to be approaching nearer to a Co- 
herent and arguable policy than they have been 
for a long time 





—Globe ond Mai! 
REJUVENATING the Senate would be play 
for Agnes Macphail, the veteran Socialist fighter. 


Squabble Over Bacon 


THERE are many good arguments against inter- 
governmental trading in peacetime. One is that it 
seems to be impossible to conduct it without 
public squabbling. That certainly has been the 
experience of Canada and Britain over the food 
contracts ‘ 

Latest example is the statement of Mr. Maurice 
Webb, the new British Food Minister, that Can- 
ada was to blame “in part” for the cut in the 
British bacon ration. Mr. Webb was factually 
correct. As reported in this week’s Ottawa View, 
Canadian deliveries amount to only 30 per cent 
of the amount promised for the first quarter of 
this year. But his statement was wildly out of 
proportion. The 9 million Ibs. by which ( anadian 
deliveries fell short is less than one week’s ration. 
The 60 million tbs. promised for the full year is 
about one tenth of what Britain needs for a four- 
ounce ration. 

The politician’s habit of finding someone else 
to blame for any thing that goes wrong is under- 
stood in Canada as well as anywhere: we have 
lived with Mr. Gardiner for a good many years. 
But we hope Mr. Webb will not find Canada a 
useful scapegoat too often. 

The more serious lesson of the bacon squabble 
is that when you are living in a free economy you 
can’t behave as though you were living in a con- 
trolled one. In wartime Mr. Gardiner could have 
got his bacon for Britain by compulsion if he 


couldn't get it any other way. In peacetime he 
can't, we are glad to say, stop Canadians eating 
more pork than he expected. The result his been 
to upset all the forecasts on which the agi -ement 
with Britain was based. 


Nothing To Do With Bread 


THE interest of President A. R. Moshe: jn the 
Bible is, we suspect, rather that of a seeker of 
rhetorical quotations than that of a student of 
theology or ethics. The railway workers 0! Cap. 
ada, he said when the Conciliation Boar« report 
came out, “asked for bread and have bee: given 


a stone.” The original parable says: “If a son shall 
ask bread of any of you that is a father. «il! he 
give him a stone?” We have been unable ‘o find 


anything particularly filial in the attitude of the 
railway workers of Canada either before «) after 
the Conciliation Board report. They h not 
“asked” anything, and they are certainly in no 
need of bread. They are very naturally tryin 
get all that they can out of a country which js 
desperately afraid of the damage which they can 
inflict upon it by means of a strike; but tar from 
asking for’ more bread they are demanding that 
the bread (and jam) which they now get be given 
to them in exchange for less work. If anybody is 
refusing to “give” something it would seem to be 
the railway unions. 

Mr. Mosher’s claim to the particular reduction 
in the work-price of “bread” which he is not g 
ting (from the Conciliation Board at all events) \s 
that “workers in other industries are almost dui 
getting agreements embodying shorter work-Weeks 
at the same or higher take-home pay.” Ths 
simple terms is a statement that whatever bette 
ment of conditions is achieved by other organized 
workers, no matter how low their condition ma 
have been compared with that of the railway 
workers, must be granted also to the railway work 
ers. The one point in Mr. Mosher’s tirade with 
which we find it easy to agree is his statement tha 
“Instead of wasting the time of the parties to the 
dispute as this Board has done, it would have been 
tar better to have no Board at all.” If that ist 
the attitude of labor leaders about Boards 
do not give them everything they ask for, there 
not much to be gained by detaining “the parties 
to the dispute” from their disputing 

It may be suggested that it is unfair to lay too 
much stress on the utterances of the losing part) 
at the moment when the decision has gone a 
them. We admit the force of this argument, 5 
such unpremeditated and unguarded utter 
have the great merit of often revealing the true 











content of the speaker’s thought. We fancy tal 
this is the case with Mr. Mosher—thar his one 
concern is to keep the position of his ons as 


the aristocracy of organized labor, anu Nis ¢ 
source of distress is to see any other union gett 
something’ which his unions are not getting. Bul 
all this has nothing to do with “bread 





Destiny and Chance 


THE third volume of Winston Church: 's great 
“Second World War,” entitled “The Grind Alt 
ance” (Thomas Allen, $6), has man. § 
elements of interest for Canadians, bui the 
reflection which it must provoke in any «der ot 
whatever nationality is the immensity © the ¢ 
ment of chance—of the pure unpredic 
uncontrollable—in the progress of a il 
The universal tendency of the human mine 
accept everything which has happened «> ba! 


. ° : No 

been bound to happen is entirely illo cal. NO 
: 5 ‘ gyre 1944, 

only was it never impossible, at least before '7™ 
for Germany to win the war; more th: that. 
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three, © perhaps two, little and in themselves 
apparen' unimportant circumstances had hap- 
pened ferently it might well have been impos- 
sible for us to win it. 

Wher ‘he Bismarck was in her last agonies pow- 
erful fo: es of German bombers and U-boats has- 
tened to ‘he rescue; they could not have saved the 


Bismarc’. but one of the U-boats passed within 
easy string distance of the Ark Royal. This par- 


ticular boat had already expended her tor- 
pedoes. tlad she had one left and it had gone 
home t! issues of the war might have been 
changed The airplane carrying Churchill and 
half - a lozen of his top commanders went off 
course co! its way from Bermuda to Britain, on a 
cloudy day with no bearings possible and of 
course with no radio communication. The error 
was corrected, largely by guess-work, but had she 
continued on her wrong course five minutes more 
she would have been over the German air de- 
fences of Brest. She was again imperilled on ap- 
poaching England because she was coming from 
an unexpected and hostile quarter and was re- 
ported as an enemy raider, and six Hurricanes 
were despatched to shoot her down, they fortun- 
ately failed. 

On the other hand, things which looked like 
decisive events at the time often proved to be 
counterbalanced by accompanying things which 
were not then perceptible. The most notable case 
of this in 1941 was the loss of Crete. The terrific 
resistance of the garrison did not prevent our 
oss of the island, but it took such a toll of Goer- 
ing's airborne troops that “the forces he expended 
there might easily have given him Cyprus, Iraq, 
Syria, and even perhaps Persia.” Similarly the 
mad” Japanese decision to attack the unprepared 
Americans rather than the British and French 
Pacific possessions, while it gave the Japanese 
temporary control of the Pacific, Was in the long 
run of incalculable value to our side; had they 
confined themselves to attacking non-American 
positions it might have been many months before 
the Americans would realize their peril sufficiently 
to declare war. 


The Prime Ministership 


CHURCHILL uses a curious and perhaps signifi- 
cant phrase about the very ably-argued cable of 
August 29, 1941, in which the British Govern- 
ment dissented from the proposal of Mr. Menzies 
of Australia for an Imperial War Cabinet contain- 
ing representatives of the four Dominions — a 
proposal which met with no sympathy from the 
Prime \‘inisters of Canada, South Africa and 
New Zedand. In. this despatch there were set 
orth, su. Churchill, “as my colleagues saw it” 


the Imp-rial and constitutional aspects of the 
sues ro sed by the Menzies scheme. This looks 
ke archer careful avoidance of both “we” and 
“ 

The spatch itself is an epoch-making one in 


is deve «oment of the constitutional position of 


the Dp os : som 
the Pri Minister. The Prime Minister of anv 


Domin it says, is always invited to take a full 
Part ine deliberations of the British Govern- 
Ment, b. ause he “has presumably the power to 
speak wh the authority of the Dominion con- 
fered” sot only on matters covered by previous 
discussions in his own Government, but “upon 
many ies which may arise in the course of 
discussion)” in the British Cabinet. The position of 
‘Y other Dominion Minister “would be very 
differen’. as he would not be a principal but only 
a envi This doctrine appears to correspond 
with the ictuality of the enormous power now 
Welded |.) the Prime Minister in any Government 





—Bermuda News Bureau 


BRIEF RESPITE from toil came for Rt. Hon. L. S. 
St. Laurent at Bermuda’s swank Mid Ocean Club. 


organized on the British system, but it must surely 
be the first time that it has ever been set down 
in such official form. An Imperial War Cabinet, 
says the despatch, is not beyond possibility of 
consideration, but could be brought about “only 
by the general wish of all the Governments now 
serving His Majesty.” 

Mr. Menzies made his proposal at a moment 
when he himself was in a very precarious position 
at home, for the Japanese menace and the un- 
satisfactory situation in North Africa (plus per- 
haps the relatively comfortable position of the 
Canadians in training in Britain) were leading to 
a strong demand in Australia that the Australian 
troops in North Africa, then penned up in Tobruk, 
be relieved. Mr. Menzies soon fell from power, 





Has Anybody Here Seen Uncle? 


(“Harold E. Stassen, President of Pennsylvania 
University, believes ‘something has happened’ to 
Russian Prime Minister Joseph Stalin.”- 

United Press item.) 


WHAT ts the matter with l ncle Joe? 
Rumor refuses to lie still in bed; 
If he is missing, then where did he go? 
ls it a fact that we're being misled? 
Portraits released from the Land of the Red 
Traces of tricky photography show 
Are they concealing the fact that he’s dead? 
Something has happened to Uncle Joe. 


What in the world is the matter with Joe? 
Good fellow-travellers are asking with dread; 
Had he a turncoat Politburo foe? 

Could it be Molotov's ruling instead? 
Portraits of Stalin, (re)touched in the head 

Out from the Soviet printing-press flow 
Phonies, built up with photographers’ lead 

Something has happened to Uncle Joe 


Everyone wonders what's happened to Joe 
Many the tragical tear that's been shed; 
Yet there is one whom I happen to know, 
Callous and careless, democracy-bred, 
Smiled when he heard it, and heartlessly said 
“Best news in ages! It calls for a blow! 
Open the bottles and put on a spread 
Something has happened to Uncle Joe! 
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to be followed in office first by his own colleague 
Mr. Fadden and then by the Labor leader Mr. 
Curtin; but both these were compelled to maintain 
the same demand, and the troops were eventually 
evacuated at great risk and with severe damage 
to the whole situation. It seems likely that Mr. 
Menzies thought that with an Imperial War Cabi- 
net containing an Australian Minister it would be 
possible to keep Australian opinion quiet. If so, 
he was probably wrong. 


PASSING SHOW 


OF COURSE Lake Success may be a great 
success—as a lake. 


Talking about curtains, the iron seems 
to be entering into the bamboo. 


Six hundred thousand Canadians over 5 
are illiterate, and thus enabled to dodge all 
invitations to “sign on the dotted line.” 


Ottawa civic authorities have decided to 
cut out the twice-a-week collection of gar- 
bage which they have been paying for in 
hot weather. They say the cost is higher 
than the garbage 


The world will soon be chiefly occupied 
by subways, submarines and subnormals. 


The US Supreme Court says that Con- 
gress can compel people to say whether or 
not they are Communists. It does not say 
that Congress can compel people to believe 
the answers 


Standing Dilemma 
I sometimes wonder, in a streetcar, 
If it’s a standing 
Out of the depths of my confusion 


| mostly reach the wrong conclusion. 
W.R 


-Or a Seat-Car 


Pessimists declare that Canada is so sand- 
wiched between Britain and the U.S. that 
she can never form an independent culture 
But a sandwich, no matter how squashed, 
is only a sandwich when it has something 
interesting inside it 


Canada’s butter surplus is causing con- 
siderable worry, while Messrs. Gardiner and 
McCubbin don’t seem to know which side 
their bread is buttered on 


Mr. Macdonnell, the Opposition financial 
critic, disapproves of barter as “primitive S 
Come now, Mr. Macdonnell, wouldn't vou 
swap your position with Mr. Abbott’s anv 
dav of the week? 


Apples, says Mr. Howe, are mostly water 
Differing from political which 
mostly won't hold water 


arguments, 


These industrial pensions look to Aunt 
Martha like a way of charging posterity for 
part of the work we do for ourselves today 
And what, she savs, does posterity get out 
of it? 


Television means “seeing afar off.” We 
are prepared to televise television for quite 


a long time 


Some of those Doukhobors seem to be 
very ‘gin Verigin 


The medico-legal expert of the Quebec 
Government is against the jury system 
Some of the Witnesses of Jehovah and the 
Christian Brethren think that Quebec has 
already abandoned it 

Lucy savs that the world will have come 
to its senses when people begin to think 


about what thev give as well as what thes 


get 


—~ 
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WINDSOR: 


DORDER— 
NOT BARRI 


by Ewing Laverty and Melwyn Breen 
Photos by Barney 6 uster 


FIRST OF ALL, it is the only Canadian 
“south of the border.” Windsor, by 
quirk of geography, looks directly nort! 
United States. Woodward Ave., the m 
of Detroit is the northerly extension of | 
Ave., the main street of Windsor. Tt 
River actually runs west as it passes 
Once you've understood Windsor’s pri 
Detroit, you're on the way towards 
standing of an atmospherically complic 
As a five-vear-old Detroit child put 
argument, “Huh, Windsor is only a baby 
But though this is only a halt-truth 
why Windsor resembles a U.S. city m 
closely than it does other Canadian cit 
amalgamation of four municipalities in 
were called the Border Cities. Well, Wi 
that indefinable something called the 
spirit,’ which cannot be understood 
perienced. And this is why Detroit's in 
operative. An international boundary ca 
120.000 Windsorites from 2.000.000 D 
The two cities are, in effect, one metropo 
Windsor baseball fans regard the Det 
as their home team. They are rather p! 
they are the only Canadians who are less 
minutes from a major-league ball 
Windsor Junior Spitfires are the hock 
of the Detroit Red Wings. “Only whe 
to NHL Hockey do Windsorites suffer 
vided lovalties.” reports a fan, “some 
Maple Leafs, some the Red Wings 
people cross the river to avail themse 
advantages of Detroit theatres, getting 
shows, better musicales sooner than o 
dians. They can visit Detroit night 
black and tans among others. And 
across to enjoy the “open Sunday’ 
This is one reason why Windsor 
Ontario citv to vote tor “open Sund: 
zens say, “It’s incongruous (and h 
to amuse Ourselves in another country 
when We won't tolerate similar amusen 
And this cross-border social travel ts 
way stream. Many Windsor night clubs 
and-dance places cater to Detroiters 
club, the Elmwood, on the outskirts « 
attracts SO per cent of its Customers Ir 
who want to enjoy themselves in a “fo 
Untortunately, the city also has le 
visitors from Detroit, and this goes 
the unfavorable publicity Windsor hi 
ceiving. Like every Canadian city, it 
of sinners. But it gets the blame also to! 
of atterdark who come over from Det 
ever there is a raid on a bookie, bo 
bawdy house, a sizeable percentage of t 
hails from the neighbor city. 
Nevertheless, Detroiters in search ot! 
Windsor’s only headache, criminalls 
There also are those who wish to pro! 
Who are closer to home. This came 
recent investigation into charges ot la 
administration of the law in Windsor 
J. A. Hanrahan, who had courage 


*But last week's Red Wings-N.Y. Rangers’ 
tinals presented no such problem. 
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POLISHED Mayor Arthur J. Reaume is 
vervinge his fifth consecutive two-year term. 


b eel 


make the condemnation, is well aware of what 
takes place, though it is not so easy to prove at 
a public investigation. Another headache is the 
wave of Detroit mugs and mobsters who are 
moving into Windsor. 

Names such as Pete Lacivoli and Joe Bom- 
marito have been mentioned. Gangland killings 
of Sam Scroy and Pete Lucido, former Windsor 
bookies, in Detroit, were linked to Windsor. The 
victims had been squeezed out of Windsor by the 
“big shots.” Chris Scroy, who tried to bump off 
Sammie Stern in Detroit, told Detroit police he 
blamed Stern for his brother’s death. He named 
Howard Kerr, Windsor gambler, as having “in- 
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STORM CENTRE of current Ford Motor Co. pension prob- 
lems is George Burt. President of powerful UAW-CIO union. 


of them of police officers, was found on Assef’s 
premises. Policemen who lived at the addresses 
fortunately were able to testify they were ab- 
stemious gentlemen. Most of them had a distaste 
for hard liquor, though some admitted they would 
take a “small beer” occasionally as a social obli- 
gation. One admitted two cases of beer were left 
at his home, by persons unknown. Assef wasn’t 
helpful. “I simply built up a fictitious list as a 
come-on for other customers,” he said. “I didn’t 
make deliveries to any cops.” 

Though there has been an inefficiency in coping 
with bookies and bootleggers, it is only fair to say 
Windsor policemen have a tough job, because 





NATIVE Windsorite Rhys M. Sale is newly 
elected President of Ford Co. of Canada 


zens. Church and community organizations, serv 
ice clubs and other worthy groups are busy and 
flourishing. “We resent aspersions on Windsor’s 
good name,” says a Rotary member. “That’s why 
Magistrate Hanrahan has a large measure of pub- 
lic support in his efforts.”* 


WINDSOR is influenced by Detroit in other than 
social ways. For if it is the closest Canadian city 
to a large United States city geographically, it 1s 
so industrially. And that is the other half of 
Windsor’s dual personality 

Most Windsor industries are linked with those 
of the U.S. The great Ford Motor Company 
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formed” on his brother and Lucido because they of Windsor’s proximity to Detroit. Magistrate Canada, Ltd., is a Canadian company and the 
tipped off police to a gambling joint in Windsor Hanrahan is the one official who has shown a majority of its directors are Canadian. Ford of 
Police administration in Windsor has been in- sufficient awareness of the situation’s dangers. Canada puts out models identical to those across 7 

effective. And the recent investigation in Windsor The border is handy for criminals. If thev can the river. The processing Is the same, the jobs are 

was a somewhat futile affair. It was held by the get across it, either way, they can hide out more the same—the major difference is in the cost. At 

Windsor Police Commission, itself with a respon- easily until the heat is off. Citizens recall one the same time many Windsor industries. such as 

sibility for seeing the law is enforced. “Any police- character, badly wanted in Detroit, who lived in the . hrysler Corporation of Canada, Ltd., are 

men who might have been willing to talk,” growls Windsor for years. He was relatively law-abiding, affiliates, subsidiaries or branch plants ' 

a hardware-store owner, “weren't going to do it as he didn’t want to risk being deported. At last These industrial connections have many ad i 

before their own bosses.” he gave himself up. His son was about to gradu- itis ‘acdiok iki Rie ; B 
ine The investigation resulted from Magistrate ate from University. The father thought it not ruption ground to a stop when A. D. Beil, specie : 

Hanrahan’s blast as he sentenced Joe Assef, self- quite fair to the boy to have his dad a perpetual counsel for the police commission, gave > force a 

admitted large-scale bootlegger, to six months in fugitive from the law. “I surrendered so accounts cham Int of Boeke. at: ir. Ree snore Ge ser s ‘ 

jail. Assef had been nabbed by the Provincial could be squared,” he told the police ay ee ae es oe See ae pigs vpn 

Police. A list of addresses of “customers,” some But most Windsor people are law-abiding citi- condbict an 


FREF ! 9 IM from prejudic ein Windsor. Dr. H. D 
la rt.) and Dr. Roy Perry hold civic offices 


PENICILLIN is shipped from Windsor. Four main 


Canadian drug companies have head offices there. 


GOOD FRIENDS Rr. Re Mh Lang 
Rei H \f Paulin Pass 
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: in Windsor but work in 
Detroit. Every vear sees an exodus of Windsor 
r me citizens; others are per- 
stay in Windsor long enough 


obtain visas to enter the U.S. permanently. In 














4 3.481] visas were issued bv the U.S. con- 
s e Windsor for permanent residence in the 
U.S But some were for people from other 
Y Cs Y nN Y ed 
otmMers ec ee ed people 
people w came to ( 

Simila there are many Americans who, for 

e Cause i 1e ive and work in Windsor 

R. W. Keelev. President of the Windsor Cham- 
ber Commerce in 1948-49. is an American 
citize He is President 

e Bendix-Eclipse Con 
S . ( Uc 
af ( nbe 

Most executives of Canadian firms, of course, 
ire Canadians. Top industrial job in Windsor ts 
held by Rhvs M. Sale. President of the Ford Mo- 

Comp Reared in Windsor, he joined the 
¢ e S 1 when over- 





Way to one 


WINDSOR is Known as the automotive centre 
Canada feed, of the Commonwealth. But 





tS industria enown doesnt depend upon the 
iutomotive industry alone. Head offices of four 
OF the Dig drug companies are in the city John 


Bros. (Canada) Ltd.; Sterling Drug 


ind i VIS & 
ilso. Hiram Walker-Gooderham & 


ou like salt in vour beer, Cana- 








ps natural that there should be a 
similarity between Detroit and Windsor workers 
High wages attract men from all parts of Can- 

ns, Poles, Russians, Yugoslavs. Hungarians, 
Germans. Finns. Scandinavians. Italians, Greeks. 
SVrians ind even Maltese Thus 


ida and most part of the world. There are Ukrain- 





Windsor Greek Orthodox, Greek nc 
es representing East in 
the eastern part of tne on 

snaped Gomes rise aDove the rest of the b dings 

Though there 1s an active Communist minor- 
tv in the citv, the great majority of these people 


ire being assimilated. Windsor schools have stu- 











dents with all sorts of queer-sounding names 
Standing high in their classes, and undistinguish- 
able. except for their names. from child ot 
Anglo-Saxon or French origin. The number of 
OP of I Clg ) If Windsor often creates 
tne ide ( 1c Ce es tnat thn compose tne 

CONTIN ) PAG Sf 


one of Windsor NIGHTLIFE of Win 


om many countrie report 80 per cent of 


dsor ts slanted towards American trade and nis u 





CLEANUP of city by Magistrate J. Arthur 1. 


rahan has shown much crime comes from D t. 





C. W. CHURCHILL is President of ¢ sler 
Corp. of Canada, part of city’s vast auto e) pire. 


earnings is in U.S. funds. Elmwood Club is sp 
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Mean Better Times 
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ISION has become a billion- 
headache. Technologically, 
ically and culturally it is still 
enigma, despite the fact that 
been a flourishing industry in 
d for close to 15 years, and has 
villions of dollars in the United 
since the end of the war. It is 
industry that booms before its 
that expands on its promises 
future, while its past is written 
ys of red ink. To date over a 
million has been spent on TV, 
re is yet to appear a realistic 
iic study of the industry. 
inately Canada has come late- 
) the field and so can presum- 
void some of the mistakes made 
‘re. Unfortunately the experi- 
e can thus utilize is mainly in 
rative—what not to do, rather 
1y success formulae. However, 
lvantages we may gain in tech- 
know-how, will not solve Can- 
ig television problem. The ideal 
for TV is a small area and a 
population, such as England. 
geographical distances mean 
elaborate receiving sets, and 
r transmission costs. The United 
has the space problem, but the 
population reduces its serious- 
Canada has all the space, but 
the people. And with co-axial 
connection costing about one 
1 foot to build, and micro-relay 
tion almost as expensive, it 
a long time before Canada 


expect complete TV coverage. 


ough this will strike many as 
my outlook, it is perhaps wiser 
ygnize these serious factors in 
to assess the probable future of 
Canada. There are three main 
s to television operation, the 
ssion, the programming and 
eption. And in each of the 
e some of those factors. 
ismission: At the moment color 
nevitable, but until the stand- 
transmission are set, it’s any- 
less as to what method will be 
here are at the moment nine 
t ways in which color can be 
1. Two of these methods are, 
his date, in the forefront. One 
nbia’s “whirling disc” method, 
r RCA’s “dot-interlace” (SN, 
). Present equipment can be 
to either of these methods, 
n't yet known whether it would 
cheaper in the long run to put 
‘quipment rather than convert. 
the demand is as great as the 
sts believe, it will be necessary 
’ out of the present Very High 
icy Field, into the much larger 
High Frequency. And sound 
ssion might be affected. 
ramming: It is impossible to 
timate the importance of good 
ming. Good programs mean 
[WEED is the wife of CBC 
and producer Tommy Tweed. 





—Ken Bell 
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more set sales, more set sales mean 
more coverage, more coverage means 
more money for the station and hence 
better equipment. And yet it is in this 
field that television has been singu- 
larly weak. This has been partly due 
to the huge costs involved. There is 
no such thing as a cheap telecast. The 
bargain-basement radio show, the 
disc-jockey, has no equivalent in TV. 
Every show expensive 
cameras, wardrobes, and a staff of 
about ten people. Poor programming 
has also been partly due to the lack of 
imagination on the part of producers. 
So far, no art form peculiar to tele- 
vision alone has been developed. 
Another hindrance to good pro- 
gramming has been the _ internal 
wranglings of the various labor unions 
in the entertainment field as to juris- 
dictional control; and the lack of 
agreement with the film companies, 
sports arenas and other groups who 
feel their incomes menaced. 
Reception: Set manufacturers can 
at least see ahead to the time when 
interference will be slight, and pic- 
ture images detailed and clear. One 
estimate at the moment is that present 
sets are utilizing only about 30 per 
cent of their potential — clarity. 
Whether the sets now produced will 
become obsolescent or not is a tick- 


needs sets, 


lish question. Undoubtedly converters 
to color TV or to Ultra High Fre- 
quency will available, but 
the cost will be debatable. 
Conservative estimates on the 
probable Canadian set sales by the 
end of 1951 run from 75,000 sets in 
operation to 100,000. Compared with 
the United States expectation of near- 
ly 4,000,000 by the end of this year, 
Canadian manufacturers can hardly 
be expecting to get rich overnight. 
However, despite all these prob- 
lems, Canada has decided to go ahead 
and develop television. Whether or 


become 


not it would be wiser to wait longer 
will be something for future historians 
to decide. But by June 1951, the 
CBC has announced its intention to 
have two stations operating, one in 
Montreal and one in Toronto. And, 
by that time it is quite possible that 
several private stations will be ready. 

The CBC’s technical plans have 
been released. In Toronto the five 
Kw transmitter will be built by Cana- 
dian General Electric, and a 500-foot 
tower and antenna will be constructed 
on the CBC’s present Jarvis St. loca- 
tion. The Montreal equipment has 
been ordered from RCA, but the 
transmitter site is yet to be deter- 
mined. At the same time micro-relay 
connection between the two centres 
through Ottawa is being pushed 
ahead, although it isn’t certain 
whether it will be completed by the 
time of the Grand Opening. Also, the 
CBC plans to enter the 16 mm. film 
business, in order to supply programs 
to future private and CBC stations. 

Last month the CBC announced 
eight appointments to the top TV 
jobs. In Toronto, S. W. Griffiths, 
Reginald Horton, Mavor Moore, Fer- 
gus Mutrie and Charles Harris. In 
Montreal, Florent Forget, Charles 
Frenette, Aurele Seguin and Andre 
Ouimet. Most of these men have spent 
some time in the United States and 
Great Britain finding out what makes 
IV tick. Over all of them of course 
sits E. L. Bushnell, Director-General 
of CBC programs. 

Although the CBC has revealed its 
technical plans it still remains fairly 
taciturn with regard to its program- 
ming. And it will probably remain so 
until the Massey Commission releases 
its interim report on radio and TV, 
expected in May. How much film will 
be used to fill out the two or three 
hours of television a day is uncertain, 
although Mr. Busnell says firmly that 
“Canadian TV will be Canadian.” 
Outside production advice may be 
sought, “but on a temporary 
only.” However, it is significant to 
note that the top CBC programmers 
like Harry Boyle, Andrew Allan, Ess2 
Ljungh are not yet making any move 
toward television. Their bets are for 


basis 


CONFERENCE: 


Experts and advisers (1. to r.) CBC’s Mavor Moore, As 
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another five years of good radio. 

But perhaps the real reason for the 
CBC’s lack of program plans, is based 
on the lack of money. It doesn’t take 
mathematical genius to calculate that 
the amount, $4,500,000, from the 
Government will be insufficient. Al- 
ready the CBC is committed to $3.- 
600,000 — expenditure for capital 
equipment Add to that interest 
charges and staff Salaries, and Whats 
left? CBC’s radio program budget for 
a year is roughly $6 million 

Of course, there will be commercial 
revenue (some agencies and sponsors 
are already inquiring about time avail- 
able) but it will be quite some time 
before commercial income can equa 
the load it carries in radio (one-third 





of the total revenue). Licer es 
are still not set, and no one can esti- 
mate what they will represent, except 


that they will not bring in enough 
Undoubtedly the Government will 
have to invest more money. Hon. J 
J. McCann indicated this in his 
speech to Parliament at the last ses- 
sion. But how much 
granted is the big question. Certain 
if the CBC cannot pay 
rates to artists it will have to look for 
its talents in the amateur world. And 
for some years TV may prove 
bonanza for such groups as the New 
Play Society, the Montreal Repertory 
Company et a/. But the unions would 
take a dim view of that, no doubt 
Probably the best suggestion for 
financing came recently from R. A 
Hackbusch, President and Managing 
Director of Stromberg C arison ( O. 
Ltd.. and President of the Canadian 
Radio Technical Planning Board 
“Take the sales and excise tax on 
[V sets, and pay it over for television 
programming,” says Mr. Hackbusch 
“This could be split on an equitable 
basis between whatever private and 
public stations are operating. The 
Government won't miss it, thev’ve 


more will be 
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never received much of it vet. Thi 
would vield, by my figures about $ 
million for programming in 195 

One thing is sure: $5 million plus 
creative imagination could make Ca- 
nadian T\ ndustrv. But 
it will take both money and brains 
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Herbert Marshall, U.N. Radio's Gerald Kean, and Composer Louis Apple dann 
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Tourist Ambassadors 


Canadian Ambassador 
Assigns A Pleasant Task 
To Our Tourists Going Abroad 


by Jean Désy 


Rome 

A TRAVELLER returning to Canada 
is always the target of many queries 
from people back home on his ex- 
periences in other lands. Ever-recur- 
ring are questions about Canada’s 
reputation abroad. 

I should like to give my own answer 
to the four main questions which were 
put to me as a member of the diplo- 
matic service, on my recent visit to 
Canada 

First: what do foreigners think of 
us? In all the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica and Europe where I have been, the 
word “Canada” is an excellent open 
sesame. In the old as well as in the 
new world it is always greeted with 
an exceptional degree of warmth and 
friendliness. Our good name is un- 
rivalled “cui par nihil et nihil secun- 


dum 


Honest Canadians 


We are deemed honest. generous 
and hard-working. Foreigners admire 
us for the soundness of our political 
and social systems, our respect for the 
rights of others, our military achieve- 
ments, our restraint and unselfishness 

Our soldiers are remembered oOver- 
seas for their courage and their hu- 
manity. I have often heard workers 
and farmers in France and Italy recall 
the name of a Canadian who between 
battles had helped with the chores, 
shared his rations, and behaved less 
as a conqueror than as a kind and 
obliging relative 

1 know some Italian families who 
ire still expecting the visit of some 
Canadian friend, whom they keep 
posted on births, weddings and deaths. 
who has become by proxy Giovanna’s 
godfather, and to whom Lorenza 
mails every Christmas a_ beribboned 
parcel of home-cooked dainties Our 
bovs have remained attached to these 


distant friends 


EUROPE 


IN THE SUMMER 


July 1 Small party leaves 
via B.O.A.C 
Scotland; motor tour of 
England; France 


25 days—$994 


xtension to Switzerland 


aly By motor 


EUROPE 


IN THE AUTUMN 


including the Edinburgh Festival 


August 25 Small party sails 
First Class C.P.R. 
Scotland; motor tour of England; 
France; Switzerland; Italy by motor 


54 days—$1196 
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Last March, I had the privilege, 
with some compatriots, of visiting the 
Ortona cemetery, where more than 
1,400 Canadian soldiers are buried. 
The inhabitants of the town, which is 
being rebuilt on the ruins wrought by 
one of the most glorious battles of the 
last war, have taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of caring for the 
graves, on which they place fresh 
flowers regularly. 

At the entrance to the cemetery 
stands the ancient chapel of San Do- 
nato, with its shell-torn walls and mu- 
tilated statues. We are now collecting 
donations for the restoration of the 
dilapidated monument by Italian arti- 
sans and Canadian artists, to which ] 
hope Canadians from all provinces 
will contribute. Bonds tempered by 
the devotion and sacrifice of our dead 
should not be allowed to rust away 

Even where we have no_ such 
claim to gratitude, foreigners have a 
much higher opinion of us than might 
be imagined by the stay - at - home 
There seems to be in many places a 
sort of instinctive urge to make 
friends with us. We should certainly 
not turn away from these overtures 

This brings me to the second ques- 
tion: what do foreigners know of us? 
Here I must say: very little, practically 
nothing. 


Strange Ideas of Canada 


Behind our North Atlantic fogs, the 
early navigators fancied rich quarries 
within the reach of all comers. Taking 
their wishes for reality, transforming 
our mica cliffs into diamond capes 
and pebbles into precious nuggets, 
they created about Canada the legend 
of a land of riches which has not yet 
cempletely been dispelled. To foreign 
eves, Our map still conjures up visions 
of wheat fields, forests, beavers, sal- 
mon and caribou 

Our actual way of life is almost un- 
known in other lands, and for this 
ignorance, we have only ourselves to 
blame. True, we cannot compete with 
older nations in the field of art and 
letters. But nothing prevents us from 
placing at their disposal what is typical 
in our books, our music, our paintings 

If the reading public in other coun- 
tries 1s not aware of our current liter- 
ary production, it is because our 
novels and poems are not available in 
their bookshops. If the flattering pic- 
ture drawn of us abroad is a fictitious 
or distorted one, it is our responsibility 
to rectify it. 

Every Canadian has a personal in- 
terest in Canada’s international role. 
This is not only the business of gov- 
ernment, of public institutions, diplo- 
matic mussions, universities and art 
guilds. I think the matter does concern 
everybody. Just as the State has obli- 
gations towards the individual, so has 
the individual obligations towards the 
State. The prosperity of individual Ca- 
nadians cannot exist outside of the 
prosperity of Canada 








—Pan American 


“THEY CARRY THEIR COUNTRY with them”: Our tourists, like this young 
couple viewing Swiss Guard at the Vatican, determine what foreigners think of us 


The moment a Canadian leaves our 
shores with a Canadian passport in his 
possession, he automatically becomes 
a representative and an ambassador 
of his own country. He thereby as- 
sumes a moral obligation. His instruc- 
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Similar savings om fares to other European cities, 
South Africa, Middle and Far East. 
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PARIS 
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tions are not written on a parchment 
with red seals appended: they are dic- 

tated by his conscience. 
Were I to write a vade-mecum for 
the Canadian traveller, a chapter en- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
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Britis: Columbia: 


WILL YOU, WON’T YOU 


THE PROVINCE’S CCF group is 
split Jown the middle between one 
croup Which thinks “tame” policies 
have aused it to lose ground, and a 
“righ st” element which wants to 
hold is own. Rightist Grant Mac- 
Neil. ‘ormer member of parliament, 
won out over “leftist” Colin Cameron, 
forme president, in elections for 
presiient last weekend at the pro- 
vincl. convention in Penticton, 
Okanagan city. 

Bui the real news was a continued 
attach against Canada’s defence ex- 
pendiiures. A late-at-night vote gave 
a 28-22 Yes-decision on a resolution 
which said that since Canada can’t 
defend itself anyway, there should be 
no more expenditures on national 
defence. There were 110 registered 
delegates with votes—only 50 had 
stayed for the vote on this resolution. 

Once during the debate, there was 
a reminder that when the Second 
Great War started, CCF leaders hadn’t 
stayed with the “no war” section of 
the CCF’s Regina Manifesto, and thus 
came the question: “Will they keep 
our decision next time?” 


a Ai New Westminster, BC, Prison 
Matron Edna Davis testified drugs 
enter Oakalla jail for distribution 
among prisoners. Despite a constant 
watch, the smuggling method can’t be 
found. rarely are the drugs located 
She was testifying against a prisoner, 
accused of illegal possession of drugs 
—in jail 


Alberta: 


HIS ONLY RANCH 


THE ROYAL rancher of Alberta, 
HRH the Duke of Windsor, arrived 

Calgary one recent chilly April 
morning for his first visit to the “EP” 


—CP 
NO I'S “JETMAIL”. W. M. Mac- 
fear ronto Postmaster, examines 
son ( the first official airmail ever 
to arried by jet transport. This 


was carried from Toronto 
fo i York April 18 on the Avro 
v jetliner. Present airline time 
mn loronto-New York hop—110 
n will be cut by one-half 


NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


ranch at Pekisko, 65 miles southwest 
of the city, in nine years. “This is 
business, not pleasure,” explained the 
Duke, with the Duchess, to a knot of 
waiting newspapermen. 

After installing themselves in the 
Palliser Hotel’s vice-regal suite (the 
EP ranch house, unoccupied for years, 
could not be put in shape for them 
to stay there) the Duke and Duchess 
journeyed out to Pekisko to inspect 
the 4,000-acre property. Earlier, the 
Duke had denied rumors that he in- 
tended to sell the ranch. “It’s the only 
ranch I ever owned”, he explained. 

Now engaged solely in the raising 
of pedigree Hampshire sheep, York- 
shire pigs and Shorthorn cattle, the 
ranch was still buried under the re- 
mains of the winter’s heavy snow. But 
the visit evidently brought back to the 
Duke nostalgic memories of his days 
as Prince of Wales and of the rodeo 
he staged at the ranch in 1923. 

The Duke said he was planning to 
develop the ranch and extend its oper- 
ations, principally by switching from 
Shorthorns to the more popular Here- 





tord beef cattle. As for the chances of 
discovering oil on the property, the 
Duke said he was no longer interested 
in making further attempts on_ his 
own. (Unsuccessful exploration was 
carried out in 1943 and 1944.) 


Quebec: 
MORE SEEKERS 


QUEBEC Liberals are beginning to 
give serious thought to next month’s 
convention in Quebec City at which 
they will have to choose a permanent 
leader to succeed Senator Adelard 
Godbout, who resigned as provincial 
chiet after his personal defeat in the 
last general election. 

Already two Quebec Liberals have 
announced their intentions of standing 
as candidates. They are Georges Emile 
Lapalme, MP _ for L’Assomption- 
Joliette-Montcalm, and J. M. Nadeau, 
a defeated candidate in the last elec- 
tion. 

At least two other names have been 
mentioned: George C. Marler and 
J. O. Asselin 

Mr. Marler, a former vice-chairman 
of the Montreal City Executive Com- 
mittee (of which Mr. Asselin is chair- 
man), has led the eight-man Liberal 
Opposition in the House during the 
past session and his handling of the 


Pn 





PRIME MINISTER’S RESIDENCE. Here is an architect's idea of what the 
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permanent home for Canada’s Prime Minister is going to look like. The three- 
storey mansion, on Ottawa’s Sussex Street, is expected to be ready next fall 


party’s affairs has brought him much 
praise. Too much, perhaps. For, at the 
last sitting, Premier Duplessis said, 
“Nobody is superior to the present 
leader of the Liberal Party.” Some 
think that a man who receives such 
praise from the Premier should not 
become leader of the Opposition. 
Another question is, of course, how 
a party led by an Anglo-Saxon Protes- 


—P 
SUB-HUNTER. The U.S. Grumman Avenger, torpedo-carrying navy plane being 
bought by the RCN for anti-submarine work. A three-man, propellor aircraft, 
it will be used by the Navy's fleet air arm on the aircraft carrier Magnificent 


tant would fare in a predominantly 
French Roman Catholic province. It 
couldn’t fare much worse than at the 
last election. 

A strong group of Liberals have 
openly expressed their opinion that 
one of the bright young Liberals at 
Ottawa would be the man to rebuild 
the party 

But the two most prominent young 
French-speaking Liberals on Parlia- 
ment Hill are Hon. Edouard Rinfret, 
son of the Chief Justice, and Hon 
Hugues Lapointe, son of the late Min- 
ister ot Justice, and both have recently 
accepted cabinet positions, an indica- 
tion that they are not interested in the 
provincial leadership 


Manitoba: 
PAY FOR MPP’S 


MEMBERS of Manitoba’s legislature, 
after putting in long hours during the 
recent session, decided the work war- 
ranted a raise in pay. They voted by 
an overwhelming majority to boost 
their indemnities per session from 
$2,000 to $2,500. Even with the raise 
the Manitoba indemnities were $500 
less than r-embers receive in Sas- 
katchewan, British Columbia and 
Alberta legislatures. The Premier's 
salary was raised from $9,050 to $10,- 


500 including his sessional indemnity; 
Cabinet ministers from $7,288 to 
$8,500; Opposition leader from $1,- 
500 to $2,000. 

CCF members in the legislature, 
official Opposition, were heartily in 
favor of the higher indemnities and 
salaries, but the group of six anti- 
coalitionists disagreed. With a pro- 
vincial election held last fall the anti- 
coalitionists said the House had no 
business raising the members’ indem- 
nities when no mention of the move 
was made during the campaign 
speeches. They suggested that old age 
pensions and civil servants’ wages 
should be raised first 


Saskatchewan: 
SMALL GAINS 


IT MAY or may not have basis in 
fact but a persistent rumor is Cir- 
culating in Regina that negotiations 
are under way for the sale of the 
Provincial Government’s sodium sul- 
phate plant at Chaplin, 100 miles 
west of Regina 

An Ontario syndicate is said toe be 
interested in the plant which gave the 
Government a profit of $57,000 in 
1948 and $15,000 last year. Capital 
investment amounts to $1,000,000 

If true, the story might indicate a 
reversal of Government policy. Oppo- 
sition groups have urged the Govern- 
ment to dispense with less profitable 
enterprises. But the Government de- 
nies the rumors and says it intends to 
stay in the business 


@ If any difficulty ts experienced in 
handling rent controls, now that Sas- 
katchewan has taken over the job, it 
will most likely occur in the city of 
Regina. Housing in the province's 
capital is still ‘inadequate and the 
population is growing 

In other urban centres the housing 
problem is not so pressing. Pressure 
from landlords for the raising of 
rentals will probably not be great The 
province has been in the business only 
since April | and the demand for 
higher rents has not vet arisen to any 


degree in Regina 


Nova Scotia: 
CANNED GOODS 


A DALHOUSIE University protessor 
is conducting a crusade to rid the 
scholastic world of what he terms “the 
curse of the blackboard.” 
Schoolchildren of the future, says 
Professor C. H. Mercer, will listen to 
their lessons played back on a tape 


recorder, rather than squint at a 





a 
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blackboard. Schoolrooms should be 
built “around the microphone,” rather 
than “inside the blackboard” he says. 

Other innovations resulting from a 
more widespread use of tape and wire 
recorders would be a switch to “mem- 
orv” rather than written homework 
and the substitution of recorder- 
stimulated discussion for examination 
For that matter, he adds, lessons pre- 
pared and recorded by specialists 
could be imported for re-auditions in 
schools all over the country 

Professor Mercer sees almost limit- 
less horizons for the use of the record- 
ing machines. 

“Why not canned 


savs. “There is no reason why rural 


religion?” he 


churches cannot have services every 
Sunday even without a minister, if 


thev use the recorder.” 


@ The annual sap run in Nova Scotia's 
$30.000-a-year maple syrup industry 
is now under way 

Nova have no 
trouble selling their product. Rated 
second to none, the province’s maple 
svrup, maple “cream” and maple su- 


are snapped up by eager 


Scotia producers 


Scotia consumers as soon as thev hi 

he local markets. Much of the svrup 

used is actually imported 
One threat to the business 


demand for hard maple tor the m 








acture of hardwood floors and furni- 
ture. Lumber producers are cutti 
an ever-increasing swath trom 


sugar 


maple stands 


Newfoundland: 


HOUSEWARMING 


OFFICIAL welcome to the Dominion 
came to Newfoundland, now begin- 
ning its second year ot Confederation, 
in the form of a goldplated Mace pre- 
sented by British Columbia. It wil 
place the time-honored Mace that the 
province has had since 1832. It will 
take time. report Newtound- 
landers, to give the new one the tradi- 
tion of the old. Example: in 1834 the 
old one was seized by a Mrs. Travers, 


| re- 


Ccagey 





owner of the hotel which housed the 
early parliament, in lieu of back rent. 
The Mace, the first ever made in 
Canada, was fashioned by craftsmen 
of Henry Birks and Son of Vancouver. 
It was ceremoniously presented to the 
province by BC Finance Minister 
Herbert Anscombe in St. John’s. 
The province is soon to receive the 
gift of a Speaker's chair from Ontario, 
while her sister Maritime province, 
Prince Edward Island, has promised 


a gavel. 


NEW MARKETS 


THE Newfoundland Base Command 
of the United States AAF will shortly 
open a procurement and purchasing 
office in Montreal to increase its pur- 
chases of general merchandise in Can- 
ada. This does not mean, however, 
that there will be any decrease in the 
amount of goods purchased in New- 
foundland. 

The goods to be purchased in the 
rest of Canada were formerly bought 
in the New York area and shipped by 
boat to various bases of the NBC. The 
appointment of a USAF purchasing 
agent in Montreal will result in a sub- 





stantial increase in purchases in Ca- 
nadian markets amounting to several 
million dollars’ worth ; 

In the past the U.S. supplies were 
Army and 
troops and sailors 


food, 


sent to Newfoundland on 
Navy ships U.S 
were able to buy cigarettes, 
liquor, clothing, and household ar- 
ticles more cheaply than they could 
get them at military establishments 
in the United States 


@® Seventy-three sealers on the Alger- 
ine made a fine three weeks’ wages 
Being first in with 
at $40,000, they 


— 


25,792 pelts valued 
netted $360 each 
trom the vield and from the sale of 
flippers, by right 
crew. The ship is back on the ice pans 
but will find it more difficult to cap- 
ture their prey; may have to shoot in- 
stead of clubbing the animals as is the 


usual practice 


belonging to the 


—cP 


KINGLY PRESENT. Finance Minister Herbert Anscombe. left, and Premier 
Byron I. Johnson of British Columbia, gaze at the mace recently presented by 
that Province to Newfoundland. Manufactured in Vancouver. the gold-plated 
symbol of authority shows the Royal Crown, crests of Canada. Newfoundland 


and 


British Columbia, with three dolphins underneath the crests and the BC 


Native Indian legendary Thunderbird at foot of the staff. See “Housewarming.” 





PRAGUE. Benj.nin 
Rogers, 38, of Vernon, BC, and IT 


BOUND FOR 


lottetown, is Canada’s new gé 
d'affaires at Prague. He exp: to 
leave for Czechoslovakia som ne 
next month to replace R. M Ic- 
donnell, who was transferred he 


Canadian Embassy at Paris ri 


THEN AND NOW 


Anniversary 


Apr. 23, 53rd: The Hon. Lester 


Bowles Pearson, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 


Awards 


Ian Halliday of Ottawa has won 


one of the first Viscount Alexander 
Scholarships to the University 
ifornia. A mathematics and_ physics 
student at the University of Tk to, 
he will study for his doctor's ee 
in astronomy. Two annual gi of 
$1,300 each commemorate the G 
ernor-General’s Charter Day Address 
in Los Angeles last year. 

The John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation of New York 
announces that six Canadian ive 


won research fellowships 1 ing 
$16,000. They are: Northrop Frye, 
Professor of English, and Dr. Jean 
Isabel Hubener, lecturer in G n 
both at Victoria College, University 
of Toronto; Dr. Kenneth Jame. Me- 
Callum, Associate Professor o! em- 
istry at the University of Sash. iche 


wan; Dr. Nicholas Polunin, fes- 
sor of Botany, McGill Univers Dr. 
Kenneth Meyer Setton, head the 
History Department of the ver- 


sity of Manitoba: Dr. Gregory \ \st0s, 
Professor of Philosophy, C ¢ 
University, NY., former facult en 
ber of Queen’s University an 
RCAF veteran. 


Senator Antoine J. Leger, 6' cre- 
tary-Treasurer for New Brunswi )25- 
35; following a stroke in Monct NB 

Walter Huston, 66, Toronto-b tage 
and screen star and one of f ate 
best-loved figures; in Hollywo rm 


heart attack. 


Cesar Borre, 70, international! 
conductor and choir director, {| 
in charge of music at St. Michac. Col 
lege. Toronto; of a heart attack 
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EYES ON GERMANY 


THER has been a rather hysteri- 
cal 1 in some of the warnings 
about at might happen in Berlin 
or in |! of Germany this spring, 
starting with the 
m uc h-advertised 
Communist Youth 
Rally on May 28. 
Isn't it rather cur- 
ious, when ~you 
think of it, that 
this rally, and the 
scheme for swar 

ing into West Be 

lin and taking it 
over, should have 
been talked about 
so far in advance? 
As . seemed in the beginning, the 





—Karsh 


WILLS WOODSIDE 


idea | to sow fear and uncertainty, 
and in midate many West Berliners, 
inclu the police, to “play it safe” 
and expose themselves foolishly 
during the “last hour” of a battle 
whict eV Were sure to lose. With 
the id thus prepared, the massed 
youth of the Eastern Zone would 
then rm down the hundreds of 
street iding into the Western sec- 
tors- ets which are quite without 
roadbiocks behind slogans of 


“Peac ind “Unity of all Germans”. 

Th ighly trained men of the 
new militia of the East Zone, carefully 
instructed in their objectives, would 


be infiltrated in the ranks of the 
youth, and would slip aside to seize 
Strategic points. It would all be done 
by G ins: not a Russian uniform 
woul in sight anywhere. 


The assumption would be that the 
lin police wouldn’t shoot at 
the youngsters covering the operation, 
and Allied troops would hesitate to 
shoot ai the militia squads—disguised 


as CIVl i ins—carrving out the occupa- 
tion e Western sectors as a “spon- 
taneo emonstration of the will to 
unity the German people.” If the 
Allied ps did fire, then they could 
be cal butchers of German youth”, 
and “spontaneous” Germans 
could back in self-defence. 
West Porlin Prepares 

It d like a very clever scheme. 
But 1 the calculations behind it 
look t clever. The West Berliners, 
Whose orale seemed to have sunk 
fonsic. bly since blockade days, 
nave d their ground. The Allies 
have d flatly that they will resist 
the in’ ion to the limit, have set up 
4 con d command on the SHAEF 
mode the British, French and 
Amer garrison forces, and carried 
Out t naneuvres. The West Ger- 
man ( \ernment has given its sup- 
port nnouncing that it will move 
a nun of federal bureaus to Berlin 
and ‘viving plans for admitting 
West in to the Bonn State. 
No e East German Communist 
leader that the Youth Rally never 
Inten¢ (0 invade the Western sec- 


this Rally may turn out to 
a ch smaller affair than the 


aorl, e 

‘arly > -oaganda made out. If so, that 
wil bk ie . 

| to the good. But nothing 
. £ £ 


ettled, just as nothing was 
settle: he Sleiner of “airlif 
the victory of the airlift 


over the blockade. Germany remains 
the most important objective in the 
world to the Soviets, and they will 
keep everlastingly at the job of win- 
ning control over the whole of it. 
The alarming thing about their cam- 
paign is the shift in the past year or 
so trom the appeal of communism to 
the appeal of nationalism, the lure 
of trade with the expanding Soviet 
world, the promise of German unity, 
and the bait of a position of neutrality 
a program cynically compounded to 
attract a great many Germans. 
Actually, the Soviet plan seems to 
be to generate through their “Nation- 
al Front” an imposing demand for 
German unity, a peace treaty and the 
withdrawal of. all occupation forces, 
and then call for a new Foreign Min- 
isters’ Conference. At this they would 
propose a coalition all-German Gov- 
ernment, including representatives of 
the Bonn Government and the East 
German Communist Government; the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with this 
government; and the simultaneous 
withdrawal of all foreign troops. 


New German-Soviet Deal? 


After this, they would count on 
their carefully prepared organization 
of Communist Party, People’s Police. 
trained militia, and agents infiltrated 
throughout the Western Zone, to 
take over the whole country. We may 
be sure that there is a real danger of 
this happening, if we agree to a with- 
drawal of our troops before we have 
taken part in four-power supervision 
of free elections throughout Germany, 
and before West Germany has been 
provided with some police or defen- 
sive force. But we may also be sure 
that if we continue to insist on such 
terms the Soviets are unlikely to come 
to agreement on a German solution. 

Why is it that, with German dis- 
like and fear of the Russians, implant- 
ed by the experiences of their soldiers 
in the war in Russia and in Russian 
POW camps, by the conduct of Soviet 
troops in Germany, by the tales of 
the refugees who continue to stream 
out of the Eastern Zone, and bv a 
primitive abhorrence of Asia standing 
on the Elbe, there is so much worry 
lest the Germans again “make a deal” 
with Moscow? 

One reason is that they have done 
it twice before, in 1922 at Rapallo, 
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CORDON OF WEST BERLIN POLICE guard street leading into French sector 


from one of many demonstrations of recent weeks aimed at spreading tter 


preparing the way for mass rally of May 28 which is to storm through the 


and in 1939, in the Nazi-Soviet Pact. 
But these deals were made on a more 
or less equal basis. On the first occa- 
sion both nations were weak and be- 
ing treated by others as pariahs. On 
the second occasion both were strong 
and feared. . 

The Germans understand power, 
and know that they cannot make a 
useful deal with Soviet Russia before 
they have recovered their strength to 
a great degree. They can see from the 
condition of their Eastern Zone and 
of the neighboring satellites that, with 
today’s power relationship, they could 
be nothing but a colony of Moscow. 

Probably a stronger reason for fear 
of what the Germans may do or be- 
come is that we just don’t know what 
the Germans are today. As the emin- 
ent British authority on Germany, F. 
\. Voigt. writes in the valuable but 
little-known American magazine Plain 
Talk, the Germans, after waging total 
war, suffered total defeat. It was a 
“defeat not only of the German armed 
forces, not only of the National So- 
clalist Party, not only of the German 
nation, but of everv German belief, 
tradition and institution.” 

Voigt finds that “there are Nation- 
alists in Germany today, but no na- 
tionalism. There are ‘Nazis’ but no 
National Socialism. Socialism is little 
more than ‘ a conventional alle- 


Be 


—Aviation Week 


NEW SOVIET “YAK” JET FIGHTER: This type may have taken part in in- 
cident in which Soviets appear to have shot down U.S. plane somewhere in Baltic. 





giance to certain rather old-fashioned 
principles. There are Communists, but 
no communism 

“The Empire of the Hohenzollerns 
Is €@ Memory so faint that s hard 
discernible. The Weimar Republic is 
fading fast into oblivion. Even the 
Third Reich is but a memory which 
all are trving to forget. And of the 
future there is no vision of anv kind 

There is no hope either in Social- 
ism. or National Socialism. or in 
communism, or in ‘democracy 
I ven German pa rl Ss Ww 
ebb.” 

Such a nation is not likely to be- 
come a great power again soon i 
mav never become one ag [he 
Germans mav have overstrained them 
selves during the past 35> vears in 
much the same wav as the French 
Overstrained themselves oh e 
Napoleonic experience: and indeed 
Voigt reports that the Germans, re- 
garding the French as 1other de- 
teated people’. Snow ae US tl inco- 
yhilism toda 
Our German Policy 

In this baffling s oO 
should be our policy towards the Ge 
mans? Surely it is the policy which M 
Churchill has proposed in his Most 
eloquent speech since the W ¢ 
which The Ee , ymrsr NaS developed 
Germany must be embraced Wes 
ern Europe. admitted to the Coune 
of Europe on terms of equality 1d 
given control of her foreign re ons 

The control over her idustries 
which our occupation and the Ruhr 


Statute seek to mauintalt 
brought within the fr 
Organization tor Eur 
Cooperation (and that organid 


brought within the Council of Eu- 








rope). And our 
in Germany should 





in a svstem of joint defence tor 
ern Europe 

While this is being carried out, the 
Western Powers should take the po- 
litical initiative by exposing tl 
of Soviet policy in Germany, repeat 
ing the offer of free elections leading 


to the reunification of the country 
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exposing the false pretences of Soviet 
economic achievements in Fister 
Germany and at home, and the ; irage 
of vast trade opportunities im- 
poverished Eastern Europe and ¢ hing 

This way, the Acheson w.y of 
building areas of strength, is tl way 
to a German solution, and n+ the 
latest Lippmann notion, that this 
trouble cat. be saved by gettiny Stalin 
to sign a paper that German: shal] 
be neutral ground. 


GENERAL CLAY’S STORY 


LUCIUS CLAY’S report of | Our 
years as American occupation ¢/\ief in 


Germany (“Decision in Germiiny”, 
Doubleday, $5.25) is in this respect 
like a good movie: you have to come 
in at the beginning to understani hat 
it is all about. Only if you have read 
his account of how the American oc 
cupation was set up, can you fully 
appreciate the difficulties with which 


he had to struggle. 

Clay learned about his appointment 
when Robert Murphy, later his poli- 
tical adviser, dropped into his office 
in Washington, before he had been 
told himself. Even after Byrnes had 
taken him in to see Roosevelt, Eisen- 
hower still had not been informed 
No one mentioned the State Depart. 
ment’s role in German policy to him 
or seemed to have thought it out 

When he went to Europe in Apr 
1945 he still knew nothing of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Directive 1057 
based on the Morgenthau Plan for a 
Carthaginian peace. which was 
hobble American efforts in Germany 
until mid -1947. 

But Clay soon learned that he 
had under his command a USS. Grou; 
Control Council in Paris and London, 
with a staff of hundreds of prospec- 
tive military government officers who 
had made a thorough study of 
aspects of German government and 
issued a manual on occupation polic\ 
taking a liberal line. This aroused in- 
dignation in Washington, and was 
ordered destroyed; but a vear later 
Byrnes went to Stuttgart and made 4 
speech bearing out the manual! 

In the matter of Berlin, wi 
blockade and airlift were later t 
bring Clay’s stewardship to its climax 
of difficulty and danger, he ‘earned 
that Ambassador Winant, sitting on 
the European Advisory Commission 
had argued against asking for guar 
antees of access, saying that thi would 
only arouse Soviet suspicions 

In view of all this, it must be ad- 
mitted that General Clay dic very 
well. His plain, unvarnishe story 
(with illustrations, maps and index 
of his four vears of harassmeat and 
frustration is one which no one con 
cerned with the German c-estion 
(and who is not?) can afford miss 

Brigadier-General Howley’s Berlin 
Command” (Allen, $4.50) is | nother 
kind of dish entirely. Here is tough 


guy who claims to have un stood 
what the Russians were up t& poner 
than anvone else, and to have played 
the leading part in prevent: ig the 
Soviets from stealing Berlin. fie must 
have been worth having aro d, for 
General Clav to have kept hin: !n the 

wlev s 


job, while probably aware of H 
disparagement of him. 
Willson WV iside 
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MILD DESTROYER 


ALBER NSTEIN: His Work And Its Influence 
On r World — by Leopold Infeld - 
Soun ers—$2.75 


IF D*®. INFELD’S lectures are as 
his writing, his students at the 
nive itv Of Toronto are indeed for- 
vate In this book of 125 pages he 
has es vained, with virtually no math- 
dat the essentials of Einstein's 
work . id, in language that any intelli- 
rent avyman can understand, has 
shown how Einstein has influenced 
node physics. 

The intelligent layman, who pet 
japs |: a hypothetical figure, has had 
mun) popularizations of Einstein’s 


though! offered to him since the early 
20's. the period when it began to 
favn upon the world at large that a 
evo mn had occurred in the uni- 
rse und that the leader of the revo- 
ition Was an obscure physicist, then 


member of the Prussian Academy 


Berlin. The award of the Nobel 
Prize 1922 tor his theory of the 
hotoelectric effect made him news 

yublic. 

Fellow physicists, however, had 


ecognized the importance of his work 
\ years, some as early as 1905 
is first paper on the special 
elativity, theory was published. In 
19. he Was moderately famous in 
throughout the 
rid. principally on account of the 
experimental confirmation, in_ that 
his general theory of relativ- 


< _ 
ede c elreies 


The popularizations of relativity 
t in to appear about that time 
sua suffered from one or two 
ither the authors wrote down 
to their hypothetical reader, crediting 
h too little intelligence, or, 
omising him that they would 

make the whole matter as simple as 
\ BC ney proceeded to use a jargon 
e but another physicist could 


} 
1a 


Dr. Inteld) has skillfully 
se faults. He has a great res- 
Einstein, with whom he has 
quite recently at Princeton, 
Ss not overawed by him. Read- 

Sot this book need not be frightened 


avoided 


LEOPOLD INFELD 


by imaginary difficulties and may even 
be encouraged by it to explore the 
subject further. 

After all, while we await destruc- 
tion by the hydrogen bomb, we might 
as well learn something about the 
gentle, kindly old philosopher whose 
theories have made it a possibility. 


—J.L.C. 


SOLDIER 


ROMMEL by Desmond Young — Collins — 


$3.00 


THIS IS the biography of a soldier, 
but more than that it is the biography 
ot a way of military life which, untor- 
tunately, appears to be dying if not 
dead 

To men like Ernest Bevin, who 
spoke sneeringly of “the trade union 
of generals,” to the Nazis who mur- 
dered Rommel, to the Communists 
who murdered several thousand Po- 
lish officer prisoners, and to the men 
responsible tor the Allied policy to- 
ward the end of World War II of not 
saluting German superior officers and 
not returning the salutes of German 
soldiers, the entire philosophy on 
which this book is based will seem fan- 
tastically wrong. 

For Field Marshal Erwin Rommel 
was a soldier who, while he fought 
hard and mercilessly in the field, was 
capable of both feeling and expressing 
admiration for a courageous and cap- 
able opponent. In fact, it was almost 
wholly impossible for him to believe 
that a professional soldier could act 
like anything but a gentleman, and it 
was this blindness to contemporary 
military realism which, pretty directly, 
cost him his life 

No better figure could be found for 
a military biography, because Rommel 
was a soldier literally all his adult 
life. His Wehrpass, or Record of Serv- 
ice, shows that he was on_ strength 
of the Wehrmacht from July, 1910, 
until October, 1944, when he killed 
himself to avoid a public trial for 
complicity in the plot against Hitler’s 
life 

As a junior officer in the field dur- 
ing the first World War, Rommel ex- 
hibited not only incredible personal 
courage, but the beginnings of that 
ability to make quick decisions and to 
exploit success which were to mark 
his command of the armoured forces 
in North Africa, where some of his 
most brilliant strategic victories began 
aS Mere reconnaissances in force 

Between the wars, Rommel served 
ten years as a regimental officer, and 
then rose quickly through a series of 
staff and instructional posts. In the 
battle tor France, he led the 7th Pan- 
zer Division in a headlong dash trom 
Germany to Cherbourg, during which 
he captured most of SIst Highland 
Division and its gallant commander, 
of whom, characteristically, he always 
afterwards spoke with sympathy and 
admiration 

All this, of 
preparation—the best possible prep- 
aration—for North Africa. The North 
African campaign, both its political 
and military sides, takes up the bulk 
of Brigadier Young’s book. From the 


course, was merelys 
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novel and fascinating point of view 
of the other side, we see a daring and 
imaginative general, hamstrung by 
dubious allies, scanty and_ inferior 
equipment, and continuous political 
interference, still managing to strike 
a series of blows which more than 
once came within a few miles or hours 
of complete success. To any student 
of military or political affairs, much 
of this material will be invaluable. 

From Africa, Rommel went to the 
Westwall, and his eclipse began. Long 
before D-Day, he saw that the inva- 
sion must succeed, and so informed 
his Fuhrer. That was the beginning 
of the end. Enemies in high places 
started it, and his implication in the 
plot against Hitler did the rest. The 
wounded Field Marshal, Germany’s 
greatest hero, was allowed to drink 
poison to save his family from the 
Gestapo. 

“Rommel” is a fine book from any 
angle. It is more than competently 
written, incredibly well-documented, 
and profusely illustrated. It will re- 
ceive rough treatment from those w ho 
feel that no “enemy” should ever 
merit praise, but Rommel was never 
in spirit or in fact a Nazi. He was a 
soldier, a plain one and, bey ond doubt, 
Thaddeus Kay 


a great one 


ACROSS THE DESK 


THIS WAS A MAN by Esme Wingfield 
Stratford—Ryerson—$3.50 


@ Here is the life story of an excep- 
tionally gifted man, the Honorable 
Edward Vesey Bligh, son of the fifth 
Earl of Darnley, of Cobham Hall in 
Kent. Readers interested in the Vic- 
torian Age will like the book, which 
is largely made up of Bligh’s own 
memoirs. He became 
diplomat, parson, and squire 

A prize ought to be awarded to 
this book for what is surely the most 
ingenuous footnote ever conceived 
Bligh’s memoir states, “Some of the 
journeys had to be performed night 
and day on horseback as from Bel- 
grave to Constantinople a record 
journey of that kind being about four 
days.” The word “Belgrave” is aster- 
isked, and the footnote reads: “So in 
manuscript. Can it have referred to 
the Minister's London residence or 


successively 


be a /apsus calami for Boulogne?”! 
CREATIVE CAMPUS—University of Manitoba 


Students’ Union 


@ This third issue of Creative Cam- 
pus, dated Spring, 1950, is a remark- 
ably good production and raises justi- 
fiable doubt as to whether any pre- 
vious Canadian undergraduate outlet 
for creative expression has had higher 
standards, or as high. 

Photographic reproduetions are 
Sharp, faithful and dramatic. In the 
stories and poems, one is glad to dis- 
cover less emphasis on the pseudo- 
emotional stirrings and the screaming 
selfishness and iconoclasm so common 
to much of the “literature” in student 
magazines. There is an excellent criti- 
cal interpretation of A. M. Klein’s 
poetry by Sid Warhaft. Of the scan- 
nable verses, easily the best is Edith 
Motley’s “Lullaby.” William Kurelek 
has a striking graphite rendering of a 
man troubled by his conscience. The 
Editor-in-Chief is Alvin Goldman. 

—J.B. 


Police. “ 


Leading New Bool. 





GHOSTS 
RETURNING 


By Harwood Steele. A dran 
novel of the North West Mou 


and surprise ... first-class e: 
tainment.”—S. Morgan-Powe 
the Montreal Star. $3.50 





THIS IS 
NOVA SCOTIA 


By Will R. Bird. This fascin 
book, by a leading Canadian 
writer, covers the whole of Nova 
Scotia, one of Canada’s most pi 
turesque provinces. With 50 mag 
nificent photographs. $3.50 








” v ™ ‘rg 
CONFLICT 
By William A. Plenderleit! “A 
sweeping story which run. tt 
gamut from stirring encot 
at sea to the trek of the | ¥a! 
ists... to Canadian freed 
London Free Press. $3.50 
At Your Bookseller's 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


tich in action, in climax 
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Bouquets 
g The Hon. Peter Ward, reported to 
be unofficially engaged to Princess 


Margaret, spent three war years at 


Victoria, BC. Evacuated to Canada 
with other British children, he attend- 
ed Shawnigan Lake School from 1939 
to 19-2. Headmaster C. W. Lonsdale 
says Ward was “a good average ath- 
lete, anead of the local boys scholas- 
tically. He fitted in extremely well 
here and was a good mixer.” 

s BC women and hospitality got a 
at on the back from Kynaston R. 
Hansard. The New Zealander (who 
never liked women till he came to 
Canada) says his countrywomen are 
“all too sun tanned,” but BC girls 


are “beautiful”. As for hospitality: 
“There's something about the friend- 


liness of the Western Canadian that 
just gets me.” 

Wide Horizons 
@ Members of the crew of the Cana- 
dian aircraft carrier Magnificent de- 
cided to show shivering folks back 
home just how hot it can get. Com- 
mander B. S. McEwen, Dartmouth, 


NS., Sub-Lt. F. C. Atkinson, Toronto, 





EGG-FRYING off the coast of Cuba. 


Lt-Cmdr. Peter Cossette, Ottawa and 
Halifax, and Leading Seaman Alan 
lempleton of Ottawa, (left to right 


ibove), staged an egg-frying act on 
deck while exercising off the coast of 
Cuba 

® Several Alberta Hutterite colonies 
are Moving to Mexico where land has 


een made available for colonization 


i S-) an acre. According to Peter 
Schetter of the Wainwright group: 
We e leaving because we believe 
Mat no Christian church can endure 
vithou! the teaching of God’s word 
in the schools”. Mexican authorities 
fave promised them religious freedom 
nd j lunity from military service. 
BW. have got to produce more fish 
per n * Premier Smallwood told the 
Legisl:ture, “if Newfoundland is to 
e 


€ pro: perous.” Present production is 
700 pounds of fish per man per 


‘ison, with 28,000 men working in 
the f ing boats. Experiments with 
NeW oats, gear and grounds will 
Shortl, be undertaken by the Govern- 
Ment “make Newfoundland the 
greate fishing country in the world.” 
® Manitoba Government members 
‘rongly opposed a suggestion that 





cocktail bars be permitted in Winni- 
peg. This was at a caucus called to 
sound out members on a resolution 
before the Legislature calling for a 
public hearing on liquor laws. Other 
suggestions—the serving of beer and 
Wine with restaurant meals, abolition 
of the permit system and liquor de- 
liveries—got a mixed reception. 


CRA ee 3 


@ In New Westminster, BC, County 
Court Judge Harry Sullivan deferred 
sentence on a 17-year-old lad charged 
with breaking and entering. “All this 
mollycoddling and psychology, ; ie 
said. “What these kids need is a good 
whipping—on the place where their 
brains seem to be.” 

@ St. Michael’s Hospital in Toronto 
has decided to make things easier for 
expectant fathers. Till now they have 
had to haunt corridors and a sunroom 





baring their feelings to nurses and 
visitors. In the new maternity ward a 
special fathers’ room has been set 
aside, away from labor and delivery 
rooms, where they can chew their 
nails “in peace.” 


@ Montreal taxi-driver Fernand Fre- 
dette told Judge T. A. Fontaine that 
he was eating spaghetti with a police- 
man friend. The latter told him he 
Was going to report Fredette had a 
body in his car. Fredette thought he 
was joking but, later, hearing a police 
siren, he thought he was going to be 
questioned; he accelerated and was 
arrested for reckless driving. 

@ Senator Donald A. MacLennan (L., 
Nova Scotia) told his colleagues he 
had read an article in The Evening 
Citizen, Ottawa, which said the Sen- 
ate is no longer news and that its 
debates are by no means outstanding. 
The same issue, he said, contained an 
item about a Jersey City cat called 
Minnie which adopted a mouse. The 
Senate had better start talking about 
that sort of thing, he said, if it wants 
to get into the papers. 

@ A theatre manager at New Toronto. 
Ont., “bright” boys have a 
new gang collects enough 
money to buy a ticket for one boy. 
Then they drag garbage cans from 
nearby apartments and pile them 
against the wall under the washroom 
window. The boy with the ticket goes 
in and unlocks the washroom window 
and the boys climb in. 


says local 
stunt. A 


@ In Ottawa, Joseph Fleming hoped 
frankness might beat a_ speeding 
charge. He told Provincial Constable 
Alex. McLean: “If I had you 
coming I certainly wouldn't have gone 
that fast.” “That,” remarked McLean, 
“would seem obvious.” Magistrate 
O'Connor agreed, fined Fleming $10 
@ In February, 1909, Mrs. W. B. 
Hodge of Sawyerville, Que., had a 
little girl, Myrtle Currier of Ivry, stay- 
ing with her. She wrote to the child’s 


seen 


mother asking if she could stay a 
few more days. The mother sent a 


postcard to her daughter saying, “yes, 
till the end of the week.” This post- 
card was finally delivered to the child, 
Mrs. R. B. last week. 


now Learned, 














Cook-Master Oven Clock Control! 

Move two knobs and flip a lever 
— oven turns on, turns off auto- 
are at time set. 


Ay 


ke >> 


The wie s high-speed. Extra 
deep broiler pan has smokeless 
type grid. Doubles as a roasting 
pan. 


é 





The Triple-Duty Shntuen First, it’s 
a deep-well cooker. Second, it’s 
a small oven. Third, an extra 
surface unit when needed. 





Big Even-Heat Oven gets baking- 
hot in 514% minutes. Has auto- 
matic time and temperature 

signals. 





Thermizer at speedy * 
up to 20 mins., 


have 5 exact, 





The Thrifto-Matic Switch keeps the 
‘High” heat 
automatically 
lowers heat to thrifty “Simmer”. 





Radiantube Surface Units 
controlled 
cooking speeds. Quick to 
heat, sparing of current. 
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Not only how many, but how prac- 
tical, how useful, how convenient, 
how economical — that’s what you 
want to know about the features of 
the electric range you buy! Your 
Frigidaire dealer has proof that the 
Frigidaire Electric Range gives you 
the features you want and need. 
See this Frigidaire proof demon- 
stration now. Or write Frigidaire 
Products of Canada, Limited, Lea- 
side, Ontario, Dept. S.N, 
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Full Width Storage Drawer 
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NEW USES FOR OLD DRAWERS 





p , | ‘ : 4 . H | ) 
2S @) A USEFUL CHEST | Hay amit | Lie 
A : " ane Pa 
LID OF HEAVY PLYWOOD. | PA | ! {| i 

FITTED WITH SHELVES HUNG ON WALL. | . y (NA ; LEE 
ge : Ta 
CHEESE BOX-VANITY SEAT || || —— fl pee 000 UD 
PAD TOP OF BOX.COVER | 2: | icinoase tf FUL ul 
TOP WITH CHINTZ. se aes 


DRAPE SIDE AND GARDENING TOOLS IN ORDER . 
TACK TO LIO. ey 

















KNICK-KNACK SHELVES 
WORK WITH COPING SAW OR 
JIG-SAW. HEIGHT ABOUT 24" 
SHELVES 7" DEEP. USE SMALL 
FINISHING NAILS; THEN 
SMALL ANGLE IRON 
TO HOLD BACK 
TOGETHER 













TOM GARD'S 
NOTE BOOK 






After hitting my head with a hoe handle when stepping 
inside the garage door yesterday, I’ve put my tools in 
order — and here’s the arrangement. 

There’s still plenty of usefulness left in an old bureau 
drawer, as the chap next door showed me. He turned one 
into a chest for Junior’s toys; fitted another with shelves 
for paint cans in the basement. 

An old cheese box, with the lid padded, covered with 
attractive chintz, draped to the floor makes a lovely 
vanity seat. The cheese box also serves as a catch-all 
for out-of-season footwear. 

Nothing displays small ornaments more effectively ONE OF A SERIES PRESENTED BY 
than a wall bracket or corner shelf. Shown are two types 


turned out on a basement work-bench. y g ‘ 
For more information on these and many other ideas 
write Tom Gard, c/o MOLSON’S (Ontario) LIMITED, 


P.O. Box 490 Adelaide Street Station, Toronto, for the 
et ’ ee ee Vv 
illustrated booklet ‘‘AROUND THE HOME”’’. aategeinn 
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A TORY LARK 


Lond 
WITH THE TWO main Parties so 
eyenl\ oalanced, it was inevitable that 


coner °f later the Government would 
be defeated on a snap division. As 
this is. 1 country where, unlike Ire- 
land. ‘e inevitable does happen, it 
soon d.| — on a motion for the ad- 
iournm) nt following a debate on coal. 

Itn be that the Opposition wish- 


ed to xpress its dissatisfaction with 
the Government’s attitude on the sub- 
ect of {uel. It may have been intend- 
ed as « Warning to the Government 
to tree’ warily in its future legisla- 


tion. i may have been what Mr. Her- 


bert Morrison called it, just “a Tory 
lark”. But the result was a Govern- 
ment defeat—by a majority of 26. 
The first defeat in the short lite of 


this Parliament, but assuredly not the 
ast 

No one expected the Government to 
resign—in spite of humorous shouts 
calling it to do so. No one would have 
been more shocked than the members 
of the Opposition, if the Government 
had resigned. It was all good clean 
parliamentary fun, and conducted on 
hoth sides in a most sporting spirit. 
But the Opposition also had better 
walk warily. The British public is in 
no mood to appreciate this sort of 
parliamentary joke. 

There are a great many people w ho 
would like to see this government de- 
feated, but they don’t want to see it 
merely harassed. The business of the 
nation must be carried on, and tactics 
of this sort do not help very much 
towards that vital purpose 

The next General Election will be 
ost or won in the House of Com- 
mons, and one of the worst impres- 
sions either side could make would 
be that of playing politics. The Op 
position had better think again before 
they force any more of these snap 
decisions, Which are not really intend- 
ed to decide anything. 


TALKING OF FOOD 


MORE FOOD, with better supplies of 
milk, eggs, and meat, is promised in 
the Economic Survey for 1950, just 
out. More woollen and other clothing 


are promised too. The electricity sup- 
ply is also expected to improve, 
though only slightly. And there will 
be fewer new houses—a drop from 
200,000 a year to about 185,000 - 
and f r motor-cars of all types, be- 
Cause «| expected increases in exports 
Wit!) regard to food, it seems that 
the nar on has at last attained the pre- 


War st. \dard—in calories. This is an 
Unpop.. ar word just now, and the 
new \\.nister of Food, Mr. Maurice 
Webb. \as promised to use it as little 
a posible. But it still remains the 


best do ence of the nation’s diet that 
can be ffered. The calories are there, 
It seen. but not the kind of calories 


People -njoy eating, plenty of cereals 
and po atoes, but not nearly enough 
Meat ad sugar and eggs and fats and 

Whi. on this subject of food—and 
What @ ‘ot of time people spend think- 
reading and talking about it! 
~one ot the puzzling features is the 





very high cost of home-grown food 
as compared to imported. A_ little 
higher cost one might be prepared 
for, but not twice as much, as is often 
the case. The British farmer knows his 
business, and so do his men, but he 
seems quite unable to get his costs 
down. 

There are critical observers who 
claim that he doesn’t try, that he is so 
heavily subsidized he doesn’t have to. 
They claim also that the drive for 
production has resulted in bringing 
into production large areas of land 





—Miller 
NEW Food Minister, Maurice Webb, 
talks less tiresomely of calories, is 
said to consider offering extra food, 
off-ration, at premium prices 


not really suitable for it, and the grow- 
ing of things that could be grown 
much better and much more cheaply 
elsewhere. 

The farmer, on his side, points out 
that the cost of everything in the in- 
dustry, including wages, has gone 
recketing up. Someone has to pay for 
it, either the consumer or the tax- 
payer. And generally it is the tax- 
paver.—P.O.D. 


EDGE OF THE PRECIPICE 


PANDIT NEHRU, in presenting to 
parliament the agreements reached in 
his week-long conference with Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali of Pakistan, de- 
clared “we have stopped ourselves at 
the edge of a precipice.” 

The full danger of the situation 

which had led to open talk of war 
among both Indians and Pakistani is 
described in this dispatch by O. M. 
Green to the London Observer and 
SATURDAY NIGHT: 
THE TERRIBLE communal strife 
which has convulsed East and West 
Bengal during the past two months, 
and threatened to lead to war, began 
in a trivial communal fight in East 
Bengal. This provoked a_ bigger, 
though still small riot in Calcutta (in 
West Bengal, part of India) which in 
turn gave rise to another larger one 
in East Bengal. 

Even then, order could have been 
restored quickly enough but for the 
wild exaggerations of the newspapers 


A= = See ee Se eee es 22272: 
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FOR THAT HOME 
WITH A VIEW 







OU can enjoy the outdoors trom an easy chair in your 

own living room—when you replace view obstructing 
walls with large picture windows of insulating Twindow. 

T window is a unit consisting of two or more panes of 
glass with hermetically sealed air between. A solid stainless 
steel edge protects the panes of glass from damage — 
assuring that Twindow’s hermetic seal is permanent. 

A window of Twindow eliminates damage from 
condensation and dripping moisture—gives you a warm room 
right up to the window pane. There is no storm sash to put 
up or take down, no cross pieces to clean or paint, and this 
double window has only two surfaces to clean. The advantages 
of Twindow are many—make a full inquiry when planning 


that window installation. . 
(Give a Cheer ul Vitniio. 


to your home or office with Hobbs 
P.C. Glass Blocks. Available in many 
decorative and functional patterns to 
suit your architectural and lighting 
requirements—panels of P.C. Glass 
Blocks provide insulation equivalent 
to that of an eight inch brick wall— 
while admitting softly diffused daylight 
to flood every corner. Inquire about 
P.C. Glass Blocks today, they are 
ideally suited for use with Twindow 
og j installations. 


crass srocxs [WINDOW [J 
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Hobbs Glass Limited, ; 

Dept. CA-2, London, Ontario. { 

Please send me complete information j 
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~ © should visit the 


1950 Canadian International Trade Fair—with 
profit to their businesses and themselves 


Advertising ond 
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contribute to the efficiency and pull of their firms. 


Canadian International ye an 


MAY 29 — JUNE 9, 1950 4 TORONTO, CANADA 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 












Music Teachers College 


affiliate of University of Western Ontario 


2 for Insured 
and Agent 
Chamber 
7 compen) claims offices in leading 
centres in Ontario provide fast, efficient 
service in any emergency. Complete 
coverage for automobile, fire, personal 
property, teams, burglary, plate glass, 
cargo, elevator, general liability, and 
fidelity and surety bonds, 


v . 5 ; ( 
CY NN gy HEAD OFFICE: 199 BAY ST., TORONTO 
+, & E ENS URAACE 


COMPAR Y 


cry 


NINE 


BACH FESTIVAL 


CONCERTS 
April 21, 22; pond 5; 6 si 19, 20 
















6 Brandenburg Concerti 12 asain can- 
tatas Write for folder to 7 Market Lane 
LONDON, Ont 








WENT TO DELHI, at Nehru’'s 


vitation, to attempt to avert rising 


war danger: Pakistan’s Liaquat 4 


on both sides and the undoubted! 
‘deliberate work of a fanatical Hindy 


society. the Mahasabha, and the s 
more violent militant organizatior 
known as the R.S.S. 

The actual deaths do not appear | 
have numbered more than a few hu 


dreds. In East Bengal, where the Gov- 


ernment has acted more firmly tha 
the Indian authorities in West Benga 


there have been no riots since Feb- 


ruary. But, due to the trouble-makers 


panic has seized the Hindus in East 
Bengal and the Moslems in West Ben- 
gal, and there has been a wild flight 


to and fro across the border 

Since February 13, at a conservative 
estimate, 300,000 Hindus have fled 
from East into West Bengal and 20} 
000 Moslems in the opposite directior 
But this only covers those who went 
by train, water or air. In addition there 
have been multitudes of fugitives, toil- 
ing along on foot laden with as much 
of their poor belongings as they cou d 
carry. The flight of refugees st 
amounts to thousands daily 

Hysterical demands for war on Pak- 
istan are heard in Calcutta, where the 
walls are splashed with posters carr\- 
ing war slogans in large type 
Amrita Bazar Patrika conducted 
“war poll” which, it declared, showed 
over 80 per cent of its readers in favor 
of war 

The problem is not merely) [0 sto} 
the riots, punish the guilty. get 
refugees back to their homes «nd $I 
them security, but to suppress ‘ 
and for all the evil machinations 0! 
the Mahasabha and the R.S:S. In De- 
cember the Mahasabha_ published 
declaration that “Pakistan ‘must 
burned out of the comity of nations 
It never ceases to preach that ! ikystan 
must be destroved. The M 
the R.S.S. and many extremist ne 
papers have attacked Mr. \<ru i 
his “weak policy” in Bengal. »ecatss 
instead of making war on kista 
he has used all his influence to restore 
order and has even publicl\ mitted 
that there were faults on hi sides 

Great as is the danger in Benge. 
where order and the restor. ‘ion & 
public confidence are now 
needs, the riots are but an 
manifestation of the canke wilt 
poisons all Indo-Pakistan re) :tlons™ 
namely Kashmir. 
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U.S. AFFAIRS 


SNIPING AT BRITAIN 
Wasnington. 


FOI LOWING the attempt to load 
the Marshall Plan with the “Irish 
Amendment” and the amendment to 
dum; American farm surpluses in 
Eure, the Miiitary Aid Program, on 
whic) the recent Atlantic Pact discus- 
sions depend, is running for the first 
time into severe Congressional ob- 
struc‘ion. 

The attack is part of the organized 
“Down with Acheson” campaign be- 
ing conducted by a majority of the 
Rep blican leaders, and which threat- 
ens ‘0 make foreign policy and par- 
ticularly Anglo-American partnership 
an issue in the autumn elections. 

The Military Aid Program ran 





—Brande 
BI-PARTISAN foreign policy gained 
new lease of life when former Repub- 
lican Senators John Foster Dulles 
above) and Sherman Cooper were 
appointed advisers to Dean Acheson. 


straight into trouble as soon as it 
arose on the calendar of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee a fortnight 
ago. At a secret session the Commit- 
tee was reliably reported to have open- 
ed iis scrutiny of the 1,100-million- 
doll: Bill with a blast at Britain. 

Assistant Secretary Livingstone 
Merchant and the Defence Depart- 
meni spokesman General Alfred 
Gru: ner were cross-questioned for two 
hou:s on why the United States should 
senc aircraft and spare parts to Brit- 
ain > help fight Communism if Brit- 
ain continues to send aircraft and 
spar. parts to Communist Govern- 
men s. The meeting broke up after the 
Con nittee had indicated that it con- 
Side od the official explanations  in- 
ade ite. 

| ter the same subject was brought 
Into the open by Senator Knowland, 
whe Jeclared on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. “It seems to me it’s high time 
the  ritish Government decides wheth- 
*r'! \s actually interested in stopping 
Corn nunism from engulfing — the 
The time has long since passed 
wh Britain can call upon the 
United States for economic or military 





aid under the arms implementation 
pact and the North Atlantic Pact 
while at the same time that nation 
strengthens the hands of Communism 
in Asia.” 

These charges against Britain rest 
wholly on the belief that the Chinese 
Communists will obtain 71 civilian 
aircraft manufactured in the U.S. 
which are now held in Hong Kong. 
The Americans believe these planes 
will be used for the transport of air- 
borne troops to Formosa and else- 
where to extend the area of Asia un- 
der Communist rule. 

There is a long and tangled legal 
history behind the current political 
storm. The planes were  former- 
ly owned by the Chinese Nation- 
alists. They were sold to an American 
firm headed by the famed “Flying 
Tiger,” General Chennault, before the 
British recognized the Communists; 
but a Hong Kong Court has subse- 
quently twice refused to recognize the 
validity of the sale. News has now ar- 
rived that the first cargo of spare 
parts claimed by the American com- 
pany were being shipped to the Chi- 
nese Communists and a hue and cry 
was promptly raised to save the air- 
craft themselves from falling into 
Communist possession. 

The British Government has clung 
to the view that ownership of these 
planes is a matter for legal not polit- 
ical settlement. One British official 
here said it was as absurd to ask Brit- 
ish authorities to intervene as it would 
be for the British to ask the American 
Government to overrule the Supreme 
Court. 

The legalist argument has fallen on 
deaf ears. Leading Democrats, un- 
willing to be outshone by the Repub- 
licans in the championship of the 
American and anti-Communist cause, 
have been badgering the British Am- 
bassador and the State Department 
with demands for the restitution of 
the aircraft to the American owners. 

Meanwhile the issue of military aid 
for Britain is rapidly heading for an- 
other hurdle, this time in the Middle 
East. A campaign has started for sus- 
pending the delivery of arms to Brit- 
ain as long as Britain continues arms 
deliveries to the Arab States. It is 
argued that these might enable them 
to resume hostilities against Israel. 
Politically powerful bi-partisan dele- 
gations of Congressmen and _ trade 
unionists have called on Mr. Acheson 
seeking assurances on this which he 
was unable to give. 

The Government and leading mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party still hope 
to keep the military aid program rel- 
atively intact with the assistance of the 
minority of Republicans who are still 
loval to the bi-partisan foreign policy 
and such respected outsiders as Gen- 
eral Eisenhower who has intervened 
publicly in support of it. 

Nevertheless, even in these quar- 
ters there is some resentment against 
the British Government for not. at- 
tempting, either economically or polit- 
ically, to make things easier for the 
Secretary of State. Mr. Acheson is 
felt to be fighting an uphill battle for 
his policy of Anglo-American partner- 
ship with scanty support or coopera- 
tion from his British partners 

hy Nora Beloff, special to London 

Observer and SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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TO EIGHT MILLION 


Canadian men and women have 
Ss “i 8,000,000 deposit accounts in 


the chartered banks—equal to 
one account for every adult. 


Banks value each depositor’s business highly 

. safeguarding your money, paying 
interest on your savings, standing ready to 
. striving to retain your confidence 
and friendship. 


Your bank manager appreciates his 
obligation to you. Ask him what is a 
banker’s first concern. He will answer. 


‘Safeguarding the depositors’ funds.” 


For he realizes that depositors are the very 
foundation of the efficient credit process by 
which banks mobilize deposits to serve 
the needs of this working, growing, 


enterprising Canada. 


SPONSORED BY YOUR BANK 


0 er oo | 


’ 
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1 corner of our exhibit in the Canadian National Exhibition 1949. 


Evergreens illustrated above as follows: 


CENTRE Each 

JUNIPER DEI PRESSA AUREA 15-18 inches $ 4.50 

DWARF SPRUCE OHLENDORFI 18-24 inches 5.50 
RIGHT 

DWARF YEW 15-18 inches 5.00 

JUNIPER EXCELSA STRICTA 15-18 inches 4.753 
LEFT 

JUNIPER TAMARISCIFOLIA 12-15 inches 4.25 

ECLONYMUS CARRIEREI 18-24 inches 2.50 

JAPANESI YEW PYRAMID 30-36 inches 10.00 


See our CATALOGUE for descriptions and various sizes of 
these evergreens. 1950 issue mailed free on request. 


‘SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


LIMITEO 





SALES STATIONS 
1870 Yonge St. (at Chaplin Cres.) Toronto 
1186 Bay St. (at Bloor St.) Toronto 


Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont 
5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, Que 


HEAD OFFICE 


4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 


NURSERIES 


Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont 
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| “P.W. helps to put ‘em 1 up? 

noe P_W. Teletype can help your i¢ a 
business just as if moves 
supplies quickly and main- 


tains production schedules 


for the Building Materia's in- 





dustry by flashing instant, 


accurate, typewritten orders 


Cal! your local telegraph office a communica- 


rrange a demonstration. 


CANADIAN Lag CANADIAN 


NATIONAL PACIFIC 


HANDLING MORE THAN 75% OF ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERVICE 
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CURTAIN’S END 


HEREWITH is_ presented the last 
Dominion Drama Regional roundup. 
The Western regionals appeared 
March 14; the Canadian — entries, 
March 21 and the French presenta- 
tions, April 11 


ONTARIO: The 16- 
year-old London Little Theatre won 
over four entries with “Thunder 
Rock,” receiving a bid to the finals in 
Calgarv. About Director Doris Isard, 
Adjudicator Maxwell Wray said she 
“captured the tempo, mood and feel- 
ing” of the play. Last year London 
was represented at the finals with a 

‘anadian play by Bill Digby; in 1948 
won the Bessborough trophy with 
“Saint Joan.” Five times before the 
war London represented the WODI 
in the finals. 

Best actor 
maire, a salesman in 


WESTERN 


award went to Ken Le- 
real life. He 


played with the Goderich Dramatic 
going to 


Club before London. Best 





KEN LEMAIRE DORIS ISARD 


actress was Moira Swan ot Windsor 
Theatre Guild for her role in “Kind 
Lady.” 

CENTRAL ONTARIO The Bel- 


mont Group Theatre won top honors 
(8 plays entered) and an invitation 
to the finals. “An absolutely splendid 
production,” said Mr. Wray. Organ- 
ized in 1942, this group made its sec- 
ond festival appearance. In 1948 their 
Sylvia Paige (Mrs. Ben Lennick) 
won regional best actress award. This 
year in “Awake and Sing” she repeat- 
ed her win. Best actor award went to 
this group too. Al Bertram won it for 
his role of the racketeer. Director was 


WINNERS: Best 
Sylvia Paige in 


actor Al 


Bertram, 
“Awake and Sing” by Belmont Group Theatre in Tor nto. 





Ny 


CHRISTINA DveveR 






W. A. ATKINSON, 


Ben Lennick. He also played the 
grandfather, a doubling of duties 
which Mr. Wray felt is usually a mis- 
take. But, he pointed out, it hadn't 


marred this particular producti 


EASTERN ONTARIO: Five three 
act and five short plays compete tor 
the Senator Rupert Davies Tr 
Eor the last three years Ottawa has 
won it. Three times the Brockville 
Theatre Guild has won the best one- 
act award. This year Brockville en- 
tered Thornton Wilder’s “Our To 
nosed out Ottawa and received a 
coveted invitation to the finals. Direc- 
tor was John Carroll, 
member of Board of 
defeated PC candidate. 
at least 100 stage roles; organized 
Brockville Theatre Guild in 1929 
Best acting awards fell to the 
Ottawa Drama _ League Workshop's 
“Pavment Deferred.” Best actress was 
Christina Drever, a graduate of the 
Curry School otf Expression, Boston 
Miss Drever joined the ODL in 1936; 
appeared in one other festival play 
Best actor was W. A. (Bill) Atkin 
son, present holder of the DDF award 
for best actor. He won it last year as 
the disillusioned professor in “For 
tune My Foe” by Robertson Davies 
Mr. Atkinson has won four regiona 


ny 


ex-alderman. 
Education and 
He has played 


awards and has played in a Bess 
borough-trophy-winning play. The lat 


ter marked his first festival appear 
ance, back in 1934. 

WESTERN QUEBEC: The McG: 
Arena Wing gave Ibsen’s “Ghosts” in 


the ballroom of the Students’ Union 
seating their audience on_ bleachers 
from the gymnasium. Mr. Wray term- 
ed the technique “impossible” trom a 
‘commercial theatre” viewpoint; was 
lavish in his praise of the production 





—Globe ord Mo 


Director Ben Lennick, best ress 

















M KIRK 


NORMA SPRINGFORD 


[he roup won the Martha Allan Tro- 
phy >ut was not invited to the finals. 
The ‘acilities at Calgary, Mr. Wray 
expluined in a press interview, would 
note suitable for an arena produc- 
uon. This group was formed only last 
year. iS Organized and financed by 
students. : 

Director Norma Springford is man- 
ager Of Montreal’s Open Air Play- 
house which produces Shakespeare 
ever’ summer. She was born in Saint 
John. graduated from U. of NB. Best 
actors award went to Jim Kirk for 
his role of Oswald in “Ghosts.” He is 
a Torontonian, U. of T. graduate; at- 
tends McGill’s Library School. Best 
actress was Mary Lindsay Kerr as the 





OHN CARROLL MARY KERR 


> 6 


housekeeper in Trinity Players’ “Jupi- 
ter in Retreat” by Janet McPhee and 
Herbert Whittaker. She has studied at 
Montreal Repertory Theatre and play- 
ed with them. She joined Trinity 
Players in 1943. 


NEW BRUNSWICK: There were 
entries. Winner was the Drama- 
ic Society of the U. of NB. with 
Golden Boy” by Clifford Odets. Di- 
was Ralph Hicklin, who also 
d the fight promoter. Mr. Wray 
limented him on his strong and 
experienced direction. 
Best actor was John Farmer, in the 
rt of Corin in “As You Like It,” 
Mount Allison Players’ presentation. 
Last year this group brought one act 
of “Emperor Jones” to the finals. 
John Farmer is a native of NB; is a 
second year pre-med student and 
President of the Players. 
Best actress was Mrs. Ella Murray, 
pla\'ng Mrs. Manningham in “Angel 


Street.” This was the entry by the 
Any in Players of St. Stephen, a new 
gro.) founded this past winter. Mrs. 


Muay started “serious” acting three 

yea’. ago in Halifax; now lives in St. 

Ste) ten with school-teacher husband 
wo daughters. 





LA MURRAY JOHN FARMER 





@ It isn’t often that Shakespeare's 
“Measure for Measure” appears on 
the boards. This year it was done in 
March by Theatre Workship of City 
College, New York City, and is to be 
included in the Stratford - on - Avon 
Festival, starring John Gielgud in his 
first festival appearance. And on 
April 13-15, in Hart House Theatre, 
Toronto audiences saw the play 
for the first time—no one seems to 
remember a previous production — 





with the Earle Grey Players. This 
troupe has been doing Shakespeare 
for a number of years now. Their out- 
door presentations in Trinity College 
quad have been early summer de- 
lights. Last year they did a festival 
group of plays; plan to do the same 
this summer. 

@ The 35th Anniversary of the oldest 
organized club on the University of 
BC. campus was celebrated recently. 
The Players’ Club presented “An In- 
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spector Calls.” Director was Sydney 
Risk, of “Noah,” winner of the re- 
gional Drama Festival. 

@ Another group is doing Noel Cow- 
ard’s “Peace in Our Time.” Trinity 
Players of Montreal produces the sec- 
ond Canadian presentation on April 
26-29. Last month Vancouver Lit- 
tle Theatre North-America-premiéred 
“Peace” (SN, April 11), with Ian 
Dobbie directing. Trinity Players are 
Montreal's oldest Little Theatre group. 


The year was ; 1834... 





Toronto’s waterfront buzzed with excitement as all eyes turned to the men wh 


worked with tripod-mounted instruments. On this June 
survey for the first official plan of Toronto. 
from the Gooderham & Worts Windmill to the Fort Point, and h: 
“Windmill Line.” 


known as the 


The harbor 


These were indeed the challenging times, as the frontier 


Upper Canada, 
wilderness miles 
S 1] | 
oon WOUIC 


unbounded f 


LTOW cities pl anned und er the whi 


faith in this new country... 


and the pulse and power of growing nationho 


. On coasts and prairies, on mountain foothill 
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WELCOME HOME, WALT 


IN “CINDERELLA” Walt 


has tinally worked his wav through 





Disnev 


no and fre 
ng and olten 


ey Cie 





oduced 


th pi 
“Snow White and 


the Seven Dwarfs.” 


This should make 





evervbody happy, 
ARY LOWREY ROSS ay i 
m LOWREY ROSS including Mr. Dis- 
ne inless like most artists he objects 





to being reminded of the beautiful 
things he did a dozen years ago. 
Technically “Cinderella” is a great 
advance on “Snow White.” The hu- 
man creatures here are far more flex- 
ibly articulated than the earlier 
creations and have even acquired a 
touch of character to distinguish them 
from pure symbols of good and evil. 
Cinderella has taken on a touch of 
spirit and now reminds one of an odd 
blend of Betty Boop and Miss Loretta 
Young. The fairy godmother has the 
scatterbrained quality of Spring By- 
ington, as well as a suggestion of Miss 
Bvington’s outline; and the wicked 
stepmother has picked up a sufficient 


TORONTO 


smattering of manners to add variety, 
without of course deceiving even the 
babies in the audience. Fortunately 
Disney has stopped short of making 
them altogether human; for human 
beings, whether photographed or 
merely imitated, have always been an 
intrusion in the Disney world, being 
neither good Hollywood nor good 
Disney. 

“Cinderella” is pure fairy-tale, and 
pure Disney, free of nearly all the 
elements that have marred so much 
of Disney's work in recent years—the 
forced ugliness and violence, the pre- 
tentiousness, the perverse and often 
pointless experimentation. The fairy- 
tale world is Disney's natural element 
and he is beautifully at ease in it, as 
he never was in the semi-naturalistic 








world of Uncle Remus, or the variety. 
show world of “Make Mine Music”, 
or in the special department of Mr, 
Deems Taylor. 

There is a host of new Disney ani- 
mals here—Gus-gus, a foolish fat 
mouse, Lucifer, a scheming cat, an 
amiable clown of a dog named Briino, 
a sad-faced old hack of a horse. They 
aren't as beautiful and spirited as the 
forest animals in* “Bambi” or “Snow 
White” but they are wondertully 
droll, and with the exception of | uci- 
fer the cat, gentle and chivalrous as 
all good Disney creatures should he. 

It is a charmingly pretty picture, 
with its cloud-supported chateaux, its 
formalized landscapes, its filigree 
coaches and bridges. The tunes ire 
engaging too, though possibly not as 

















—RKO 
“CINDERELLA” 


memorable as the tunes of “Snow 
White Disney has borrowed both 
his settings and _ his legend from the 
nurser\-books, but the rest is his own 
special commentary, gay, nimble and 
unpretentious, as innocent as the 


egend itself. 


FOR THEM THAT TRESPASS” ts 
e screen adaptation of the Ernest 
Raymond novel, obviously a diffuse 
id solemn piece of work. The screen 
ersion, Which has an air of dogged 
transcription, tells the story of a 
\ vriter (Stephen Murray ) who 
feels that he must, for the sake of his 
irk. expose himself to the urgencies 
So he ventures into London's 

st End, where life before long be- 
mes much too urgent for his taste 
A light but agreeable blonde with 
hom he becomes involved, ts pres- 
rottled, and suspicion instant- 

f on one of her rougher ad- 
(Richard Todd.) Our author 
ave cleared the man, but fas- 


tidious!y declines to become involved 
S innocent man goes to prison 
he novelist settles down to 

produce a whole shelftul of books, 
shich are great popular successes, 


nd to judge trom the general style 
iuthor, very bad novels. Even- 
vervthing is cleared up—but it 
takes time, takes time. There is a good 
erftormance by Richard Todd, but 


ihe picture itself seems more closely 
elated to literature (on a rather stuffy 
evel) than to life or the movies 


THE PROBLEM of casting Clifton 


Webb must be one of Hollvwood’s 
most king headaches. The man is 
wonderful moneyv-maker, but only 

1 be fitted into a role as nar- 

row 1! elegant as his own person. 
The e of Frank Gilbreth, efficiency 
Xp nd father of twelve children, 


the answer. As the efficiency 
exper’ Vir. Webb is fine. though his 
ely give him a chance to be 
\s the father of twelve boys 
ind 's he is unable to summon 
eith he natural warmth the situ- 
femands or the natural bleak- 

Ness tis his chief film asset 


The film tells a plotless story. of 
fam ife in the early Twenties. The 
Oldes laughter (Jeanne Crain) wants 
0 bob her hair and wear lipstick. She 
sets way, but it is a minor victory 
that hardly counts for drama. 


Mary Lowrey Ross 
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The great silver strike in Cobalt after the turn of RIAL 
ge, 2 
Canadian Shield. Into Cobalt with the prospec- 


the century revealed the buried riches of the 4 % r 
tor went Imperial Bank of Canada. As explora- 2 rT h* i 
tion spread North, East and West, it followed. ‘ t ‘> 
For 75 years the Bank has fostered healthy at i 4 


national growth. Today, its early faith justified 
and strengthened, it looks forward to a still 
brighter future. (The equipment illustrated is the type My) Roe 
which was used in the mines in 1905.) 
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With Costs Still Rising ... Every Property 
Owner Should Ask Himself This Question 
Right Now! Don’t Put it Off!! 


Labor and material costs are at an all 
time high. Replacement estimates from 
building econtraetors are enough to shock 


any property owner. Now is the time to review your insurance 
, | - e 
coverage ... not after a FIRE has completely wiped you out! 


If vou haven't reviewed your program for a year or two... 
the chanees are you have not adequate protection. hen FIRE 


strikes. you usually 


lose everything. Could you afford to 


replace your loss. or would you through an oversight put 
yourself in debt for the rest of vour life? 


Get in touch with a Norwich Union agent today ... he will 
be only too glad to discuss your particular problem and advise 


on whether or not your present insurance gives you complete 


protection. Remember, there is no obligation whatsoever. 


Retirement Warrants Study Too! 


Your future personal happiness is entirely dependent on intelligent planning 


now. Adequate Insurance costs very little and is your best bet for family 


security. Plan now for a carefree retirement... let your Norwich Union 


Life man show you how simple it is to plan with Adequate Insurance. 


You benefit from his wide experience . 


O 


and, there is no obligation. 


“The best background a man can 
have . . . Adequate Insurance’ 


—NORWICH UNION 


nlario Ladies Ollege 


A Residential and Day School for Girls, near 
Toronto, offering Elementary School to 
Senior Matriculation. Music, Art, Household 
Science (dietetics), Secretarial Science, 
Speech Arts and Drama. Valuable entrance 
scholarships. Prospectus on request 

REV. S. L. OSBORNE, B.A., B.D., Mus. D.,° Principal 
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THE POOR AMATEUR 


THE SALARY of the playing-coach 
of an amateur rugby club is publicly 
announced as $10,000 a year for two 
years. Two young junior graduates on 
a senior amateur club announce that 
they are tired of playing “for peanuts,” 
a reputed $1,000. 

Amateur hockey players as young as 
16 receive $100 for signing a profes- 
sional form, and may even play three 
games with full-fledged professionals 
without losing their amateur standing. 
Junior amateurs are traded between 
clubs to the tinkle of the cash register. 

An “amateur” basebail league in 
Ontario is on the point of outbidding 
the Class AAA International League 
for the services of an old pro pitcher. 

On the other hand, the President of 
the United States Olympic Association 
compelled Barbara Ann Scott to return 
an automobile given her by admiring 
fans and by no possible stretch of the 
imagination an incentive to athletic en- 
deavor. The same man claims that a 
boy who accepts a football scholarship 
“would not even be considered an 
amateur.” The President of the Cana- 
dian Amateur Athletic Union echoes 
this view. 

Sports fans who are not completely 
fed-up with all this verbiage and hy- 
pocrisy are confused and bewildered. 
What is an amateur? And who is to 
decide who is an amateur and who is 
not? And where and with whom can 
an amateur compete? 

It is about time that the various gov- 
erning associations and playing clubs 
and individuals got together and 
thrashed the thing out, in the hope of 
arriving at some decisions which will 
make sense in the vear 1950 


Aura of Hypocrisy 


It may be suggested that the present 
situation suits those most intimately 
concerned. The “amateur” players are 
quite content with their salaries, the 
clubs with their box office receipts, 
and the fans with the high quality of 
“amateur” sport served up to them 
But this is not quite enough. The aura 
of hypocrisy is a poor character- 
builder, and there is just enough un- 
certainty about the average boy's 
standing to worry him when such 
things as Olympic and Empire Games 
competitions come along. 

If the pay - the - kids - and - the 
hell-with-it group are wrong in thei? 
way, the simon-pure group is just as 
wrong in theirs. The public today pays 
good monev to see sporting events, 
and the various teams get that money 
There seems to be no good reason why 
the lads who supplv the spectacles 
should not profit from their own skill 
and ability. Another factor is the fait 
accompli; amateur plavers today are 
paid, and the fact must be faced. The 
only pertinent question is one of regu- 
lation : 

Full-fledged professionals are com- 
paratively well-off. and will be better 
off when the “reserve clause” in base- 
ball and hockey is declared illegal, 
which it is almost certain to be sooner 
or later. The pros know how much 
they will be paid, and when. Medical 


e 


expenses are looked after. Pension 
plans are coming into existence They 
are under no doubts as to their -ratus, 
in the community and in sport 

With the “amateurs,” this is ot so, 
A college graduate like Bill Larochelle, 
who played rugby for Ottawa, faced 
a lot of embarrassing discussio: over 
his Empire Games eligibility. if an 
“amateur” is injured, the club may or 
may not meet his hospital bills. 

What ts needed is a new and \ork- 
able definition of amateurism. one 
which everybody concerned wil! «gree 
to follow. We have no intention ot lay- 
ing one down, but a few suggestions 
may be in order. 

In the first place, is there any reason 
why a professional in one sport should 
not be an amateur in another? A top- 
notcher in rugby may be a thoroughly 
middling hockey player. oe 

Through what conceivable logic can 
a boy who accepts an athletic scholar- 
ship at a university be called a pro- 
fessional, so long (and this is impor- 
tant) as he is compelled to meet the 
same classroom standards as his non- 
scholarship schoolmates? 

When a player stops being « pro- 
fessional, he ought to become imme- 
diately an amateur again. Professional- 


ism 1s a circumstance, not a stat if 
mind. 
A professional! should be defir S 


a man who makes a// his money dur- 
ing the plaving season from his sport 
If he only makes part of his income 
this way, he is no more a professiona 
than the man who fixes a_ leaking 
faucet in his home is a plumbe 





SPORTSMAN Wilson: Anothe try. 


® Miss Canada IV, the Don ns 
somewhat forlorn hope in las ars 
Harmsworth Trophy races in 


is going to have another go the 
trophy this vear, and even befu that 
is gaing to attempt to break the » orld’ 
aquatic speed record. Sportsma Har- 
old Wilson of Ingersoll, Ont pes 
that a new steel propeller in | ol 
last season's rather fragile brot 0S 
may make the difference. 
Fellow-countrymen will be « ing 
Miss Canada IV all the encouray. nent 
in the world, but it will be unde: -‘und- 


able if they don’t back up the! 
ment with too much hard cash. | hose 
American boats must have hac stee 
propellers right along. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, Trinity Bay, 


THE WORD ON THE ISLE 


IHE LAST CENSUS taken in 1945 
hows that nine-tenths of Newfound- 
nds population are adherents of 
ree religious denominations—Ro- 
man Catholic, Church of England 
d United Church. 
The ties between the churches of 
Newfoundland and the rest of Can- 
very strong. In September, 
Church of England in Canada 
created its twenty-eighth diocese—the 
Diocese of Newfoundland. Speaking 
efore a Halifax audience shortly 
iter, the Very Reverend Robert S 
Ravson, Dean of Newfoundland said, 
can assure my fellow Churchmen 
Canada that in welcoming their 
twenty-cighth Diocese they are gain- 
ng one rich in history, in fidelity to 
the Faith, and in a solidity and depth 
| devotion equalled by few and sur- 
passed by none. Both Churches will 
Ne the gainers by this new partner- 


ship 
| 


live and Let Live 


In 7 James I granted a certain 
John Guy permission to settle on the 
The charter contained the 
that Divine Service “Is to 
cly held = and = attentively 
irkened to . . . and all swearing 
ing abolished.” A Roman 
settlement was established 
Fe ind a few years later by 
iltimore who named_ the 
the Province of Avalon. 
tho this was the era of religious 
ord Baltimore saw to it that 
rsely settled island religious 

was strictly followed. 


Th st Church of England priest 
Settled the island in 1611. He was 
Eras Stourton a “troublesome, 
meddle. ome busybody” who was ship- 
ped b to England by Lord Balti- 
more t menace to the peace. To- 


“a, thi 'y-one per cent of the island’s 
aton or, roughly, 100,000 people 
ng to the Church of England. 








Nfld.: The Province’s leading faiths are 
Church of England and Roman Catholic; 


each has 31 per cent of population 


The Church has thirty-nine parishes, 
twenty-four ministers and seventy 
active clergy at the Theological Col- 
lege at St. John’s. Some fifty Anglican 
Newfoundlanders are serving in the 
rest of Canada while others have 
gone to England, Jamaica, and the 
United States. 


Today, almost half the parishes 
may be reached by railroad and auto- 
mobile. Prior to the last war visits to 
Anglican communities were made by 
a Church ship. The last of these was 
the “Happy Adventure” burned at 
It took three vears for 
the Ship to cover all the small com- 


sea in 1947 


munities scattered over six thousand 


miles of coastline 


There are upwards of 106,000 
Roman Catholics in Newfoundland. 
The United Church reported 80,000 
in 1945, with eighty-eight pastoral 
charges and forty-five ministers. The 
Salvation Army 80,000: Pentecostal 
20,000; Congregational and Presby- 
terian 15,000; and other denomina 
tions 28,000. Two of the six radio 
stations of the Province are operated 
by Churches 

A major problem for Newfound- 
land’s religious administrators is the 
province’s long winter which makes 
Visits to parishioners sporadic at best 
One United Church minister, the Rev 
Leslie Murray, however, has solved 
the problem of prohibitive snowdrifts 
by appealing to the Home Mission 
Board for funds to buy a snowmobile 
He works out of Goose Bay and this 
year put 800 miles on it in visits to 
members of his Presbytery. On one 
of his trips he was instrumental in 
saving the life of one member whom 
he found lying in the snow with a 
broken ankle. The man had been run 
over by his own dog sled, which was 
carrying a heavy load of wood and 
would probably have died of the cold 
and exposure. If for this reason alone, 
says Mr. Murray, the snow mobile has 


been a good investment. 
' 
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The STETSON TRAVELER is N LY 
versatile enough to weat f ; 
to business or to ball games, (TK) 
THE STETS¢ with tailored suits or 


1 * $12 50 A 
RAVELFEE 
casual tweeds. ] 
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More peo! wear STETSON HATS than any other brand 


IF YOU USE BOILERS... 


AS OMS eC mk 
CME TCs i ee CD 
TS aC Md MC) A 
Company on all boilers it insures. 


We employ a trained staff of specialists 
who inspect periodically the equipment 
covered by this Company's policies. The 
advice of these men often add years to 
the usable life of expensive installations. 


Be fully insured—ask your broker or agent 
a tele 


EXPERIENCE—SERVICE 
IPN) Rae 
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‘dlesop talks ow... . 
Protit Shiurg 








2000 Years Ago, Aesop said: 





As two men were walking along, one of them spied 
a hatchet among some leaves. ‘Look what I have 
found!” he cried. ‘Do not say 'T’,” replied his com- 
panion. “It is only fair to say, ‘Look what we have 
found!’” Later they came upon a group of woods- 
men who obviously were searching for something. 
Suddenly the woodsmen came running toward 
them, pointing at the hatchet. 


"It looks like we are in trouble,” said the first 
traveller. 


“You mean, it looks like yow are in trouble,” 
replied his companion. 


result in his withdrawing his capital in 
order to re-invest it in some more promis- 
ing enterprise. And without his capital, 
your company may not be able to carry on. 


7THEN one of your fellow-Canadians 
decides to place his hard-earned 
savings into the company for which you 
work, he is helping to pay for the equip- 
ment that makes your job possible. You 


So when you are discussing profit-sharing 
receive your wages as a result of that 


with your fellow-workmen keep this 
thought in mind. The right to Canadian 
citizenship demands the practice of fair 
play and co-operation. 


equipment; he receives dividends which 
are but a very small fraction of your wages 
If you expect him to enter into a profit- 


sharing scheme with you — in addition to 
your regular wages—fair play demands that 


you in turn should work hard enough to 
assure that there will be dividends for him. 
He invests his capital and undertakes the 
risk of business hazards on the assumption 
that you will maintain and, if possible, in- 


crease production. Your failure to do so may 


The Union Insurance Society of Canton, 
a ‘Tariff company firmly established more 
than 100 years ago, is old in experience, yet 
youthfully alert to the insurance needs of a 
growing and developing Canadian 
economy. 








Head Office for Canada: Toronto @ Branch Offices: Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
Colin E. Sword, Manager for Canada 


COMPANIES OF THE “UNION OF CANTON” GROUP: BRITISH TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED @ BEAVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Also under same management in Canada: THE SOUTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 




















The University of Manitoba 


Applications are invited for the 
post of Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Government, duties 

ommencing on September Ist, 1950 

Candidates should be qualified in 

nternc val Affairs) Comparative 


sovern olitical Theor 


S 


SUCCESS 


Increase your earning power. Our 
150-page FREE handbook " Engineer- 
ing Opportunities explains how 
YOU can become thoroughly trained 
earn more dollars. Opportunities 
exist in many fields of engineering 
Aeronautics, Civil, Electrical, Mech 
anical, Plastics, Radio Engineering Opportunities” lists many home 
study courses in engineering and allied subjects written by world 
iuthoritics. Write for this free handbook to the Canadian Institute of 
Science and Technology Ltd., 297 Garden Bldg., 263 Adelaide St. W 





annual salary will not 


1n $5000.00 but will depend 
fications and experience 


appointee will be required to 
University Superannuation 


cations ncluding the names Toronto, Ontario 

iddresses of referees, should 

the undersigned, from whom Name Age 
urther particulars are available, not Ditties 


ater than June Ist 


DOUGLAS CHEVRIER, Registrar 
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MUSIC 
IS IT Music? 


THE complicated harmonies and the 
poly-rhythmic backgrounds which ap- 
pear in so much of twentieth century 
symphonic music, and the apparently 
tormless melodic lines which dominate 
modern jazz, are the musicians’ com- 
mentary on the social conditions jn 
which we all live. To understand and 
appreciate modern music, the |istene; 
must be willing to accept it on 4 basis 
of realism, rather than as a means of 


escape. 
Music has often been call the 
“universal language.” A group 0! peo 


ple, from varying walks of life. and 
with varying degrees of musica! edu 
cation and taste, will place, as individ. 
uals, almost the same descriptive inter- 
pretation on a group of tones, played 
harmonically or melodically. They 
will differ, however, in their emotional 
reaction to the sounds. To illustrate 
the transition from major to minor 
will generally be interpreted as a move- 
ment from happiness to sadness, light 
to dark, etc. The individual may 
“like” or “dislike” this transition for 
emotional reasons, but this does not 
alter his intellectual interpretation 





BELA BARTOK: Neurosis and noise? 


The man who, without any techn 
cal understanding, enjoys contempo- 
rary music, actually finds it the expres- 
sion and the imagery of his own ex 
perience. It may not have ¢ urred 
to him to place a psychologic.) asso- 
ciation on the sounds he enjoys, and 
his verbal description may be confined 
to a few esoteric adjectives such as 
“hep” or “cool,” but, nonetheless, the 
music has confirmed his own exper 
ence, or delineated for him in et 
vironment and a sociological stabil- 
itv of which he is aware. 

Conversely, the man wh« can't 
stand” modern music may d_ the 
reason to be one of two things: 4 
personal — stability and — equanimity 
which makes the unstable incomprt 
hensible to him, or a desire ) find 
release from tension in music. rather 
than a mirror of that tensi The 
second reason is more common 

If we leave the technical consider: 
tions to the practising musiciin. we 
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then, that the essential quarrel 


find. ae - 
natween the traditionalists and the 
modern is actually a quarrel over 


the func ‘ion Of music. 
[he Parmonic overtone series, a 


aatural “uenomenon of nature, is the 
nesis >! all harmony. In it are con- 
rained materials of music. The 
chordal structures which are derived 


fon) th. harmonic overtone series 
te possibilities tor extension 
tion. In the hands of the 
arrangers and creative in- 








yrumen’ lists of today, the extensions 
id distortions are obviously receiving 
» thorough investigation. These inves- 
sations are presented under rather 
shteniogly technical titles like “12 


music” and “atonality” or with 
commercial catch-phrases such as 
Music tor Moderns” and “Progres- 


Dissonance 


Whatever their titles, all these ex- 

sions into the upper reaches of 
harmony have one thing in common: 
dissonance. The dissonance may be 

d and occasional, or it may be fre- 
guent and violent. It may be subtle 

id suggestive, or it may be presented 

) all the intensity of which five 

mpets are capable. But whatever 
the manner and means of presenta- 

the quality of harshness has be- 
come a recognizable trademark of 
modern music. 

Without dissonance music may 
immon many impressions; from care- 
tree gaiety to the deepest emotion. The 
wand windswept heights of Beethoven, 
the brilliant precision of Bach, or the 

upy strains of a current popular 
nelody performed by one of the com- 

ercial dance orchestras will, in sum, 
er a large range of feeling. Joy, 

e. sorrow, and even anger. But how 

ch of it will contain bitterness. dis- 

sion, frustration, and all the other 
dences of the neuroticism which 
nedevils so much of our society? And 
‘is this neuroticism which is repre- 
nted by the biting intervals and jar- 


alk ERNST MacMILLAN, conduc- 
“T Of the Mendelssohn Choir and 
"0st OF top-rank guest stars in the 
Bich Fessival at Toronto, April 19-21. 


ring chordal structures of modern 
music. 

We need have no fear that all music 
of today and the future will be forged 
from distortion. Music will ever be 
required to interpret pure love, patriot- 
ism, faith, hope, trust and the virtues. 
For these things musicians must em- 
ploy the pure intervals and the clear 
strong harmonies. But the present era, 
with its high speeds, tensions, wars and 
depressions, has seen little enough of 
faith and hope. The clear harmonies 
have been clouded, and sometimes 





across Canada. It is a sign that industry 
appreciates the Dominion Bridge tradition 


of service in its many fields of activity. 


The products shown here represent a few 
of the many items produced in Dominion 


Bridge plants throughout Canada. 


Write for interesting illustrated booklet 


“Builders in Steel” describing the 


Dominion Bridge organization. 


feel 
bric 


1950 again sees the familiar sign 
“STEEL WORK BY DOMINION BRIDGE” 


on many important construction sites 


7a 





overshadowed, by the overtones of dis- 
illusion. 

The musician who makes an honest 
attempt to portray, through sound, any 
facet of these restless times must, how- 
ever, use the same materials which 
more theatrical colleagues may be us- 
ing for mere effect. The difference will 
be in presentation, thematic develop- 
ment, continuity, and all the other ele- 
ments of form which, when combined 
with inspiration, distinguish art and 
integrity from the imitative and the 
pretentious. 
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The careful listener should have 
little difficulty in making this distinc- 
tion. And through applying the yard- 
stick of honesty to modern music he 
will have found the basis on which 
The ubi- 


quitous dissonance in modern music 


to judge and appreciate it. 


may leave it conspicuously lacking in 
“prettiness” and warmth, but the best 
of it contains a portrayal of life and 
living, faithfully recorded by, and for, 
citizens of our culture ——Gordon Dela- 


mont. 
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’ 
It's Never too Soon | vicnwar vows | PARTICULAR Circis 
to Plan for Retirement HOW FAR should a government OF CONNOISSEUR 


extend the principle that a bridge 
across a body of water is technically 
Time flies! Happiness and comfort in retirement depend | a part of the highway? 
| | 7 > a . y ss 
| vely on financial security. The most practical way | That IS a problem in New Bruns- 
; | | wick just now. Years ago the prov- 
ensure this is by insuring vour life while | : aS c 
ince took the toll out of its toll bridges 
etirement seems far off because they were part of the high- 


way system, and highways of course 

were free. 

iter cause for thankfulness than the guaranteed Next the same yardstick was appli- 

ily income your Life Insurance will provide. ed to the little provincial ferries, most 
of which shuttle pedestrians and cars 


live to retirement age, nothing will then give 


»s id vou not live to retire, that same 
across streams such as the St. John 
Lite Insurance will provide a guaranteed monthly River. They, too, were adjudged to 
income for your widow be highway links, and people no long- 









er had to pay. 

But the provincial ferries include 
also vessels making trips from the 
New Brunswick mainland to islands 
near the northeast and south coasts, 
such as Deer Island in the Bay of 
Fundy. So fares on these routes were 
| done away with. “PERFECTO” 

The latest voyage to become “free” 
is the international ferry run from 
Lubec, Me., to the storied island of 
Campobello, NB, where the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt had a 
summer home. For more than 16 
years the Campobello Island Board 
of Trade operated this route on a fee- 
paying basis. For the last four years 
it has been financed through subsidies 
trom the New Brunswick and Federal 
Governments; Canadian motorists 
travelled for nothing, but Americans 
were charged a dollar. Now the Amer- 
| icans too will travel free. 

THE The result is likely to be a strong 


appeal from Grand Manan, a larger 

ANUFA URE New Brunswick island several miles 

| out in the bay from the Maine shore- 

INSURANCE Li fe COMPANY line, for similar treatment. The people 

there believe their island would be- 

come a crowded playground from 

spring until fall if a free car ferry 

sacha aa ane a scow was run from Quoddy Head, 

Me., instead of American tourists 
having to drive to Saint John, NB 

If this comes to pass, people will be 

able to take a round-trip sea voyage 


Because it provides financial security for 


both husband and wife, nothing brings 
greater peace of mind about the future than 


Lite Insurance. 





HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 





\ \ ' 7 M I t S i} of a dozen miles or so and visit two 
/ | countries—and still not have to pay 
A ~ 6 x c 
because technically they are using a 
public highway 


~ 
—— 


Funeral Director 


SERVICES ARE HELD HERE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


The chapel 1s commodious, convenient, beautifully 


SSS 


and appropriately appointed Equipped with pipe 


~ 


SS 


organ. The chapel is completely Air-conditioned. 
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CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 
| 30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO In each issue— 
HYland $915 PRIVATE PARKING HYland 4938 ‘ Rho 
y | SATURDAY NIGHT 
oOo LDL TOLL ™T_ ELE™T_ ELE EL _ OL Ol SO SS Gen 
ecdeinies % 28 Departmen’ vour 
EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT SYMBOI of the forthcoming Festi- %* Editorials ‘en 
val of Britain, from a_ prizewinning %* Byline Writers ss 
| Informed and entertaining comment on the design, shows the head of Britannia e 
week's happenings at home and abroad surmounting the star of the compass. % News Round-up I 
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MEDIAEVAL CHESTER 


prove that London does not 
nonopols of cultural enter- 
in Britain, more and more 
| cities throughout the coun- 
olding Music Festivals and 
ks. Within the short space 
ars many have become well- 
| annual events, attracting 
om all over the world to 
yicturesque or historic charm 
t otherwise have overlooked. 
etween the Welsh mountains 
Cheshire hills, Chester has 
the map” for many tourists 
It is, architecturally, little 
from the busy prosperous 
mediaeval times, when mer- 
m foreign lands sailed into 
1r—Liverpool being then a 
lage of no importance. The 


.. originally built in the first 


ire intact, and offer a fine 
he surrounding country, and 
s, still following des:gns laid 


fomans, are lined with Tudor- 
timbered shops and_ houses, 
hes and doorways elaborately 


—British Travel 


THE ROWS", CHESTER 


inctive and unique feature is 


known as “Rows”—a double 
shops, one over the other. 


ove street level are set back, 
in tront a sheltered walk with 


ious line of arches and bal- 
ongside, providing citizens, 
tseers, with an undisturbed 
the street below. The tiny 
he Rows, gleaming magically 
uficial light, have retained 
their original character, and 
iern stores have merged dis- 
) their historic background. 


ON SIX ROPES 


to search your Baedeker 
V village of Isérables. Don’t 

it from your compartment 
nplon-Orient Express while 
stops at Martigny, which is 
int railroad junction in the 
illey, some 25 miles south- 
Montreux on the lake of 
You might painfully twist 

for Isérables, though in- 

a few hundreds of human 
a swallow’s nest clinging to 
all four times as high as the 
vate Building. 

only a narrow foot-path on 


which a lonesome wanderer may rely 
if, giddy or not, he wants to go and 
see his aunt at Isérables. Eventually 


It's very simple: “On six ropes.” Any 
native of Isérables will use this slogan 
and point at the pride of his town, an 
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travel in a special compartment of the 
aerial railway on market days and 
make twice as much money for their 


in safety at the sidewalk café of the 
village inn, however, he will stare with 
amazement at some brand-new jeeps 
buzzing around the corner and at vil- 
lagers in lumber jackets flocking to 


aerial railway. owners as in the good old times when 

Since 1942 when tthis_ technical the strenuous descent used to result 
marvel was built, some revolutionary 
changes have occurred at Isérables. 
Youngsters have found jobs in indus- 


in a considerable loss of weight. 
As to the upward traffic, the “six 
ropes” have hoisted up to Isérables 


the tavern which features some of trial plants down in the valley which, all achievements of modern civiliza- 
those new-fangled American slot- as a matter of fact, now is only a tion ranging from American - made 
machines. stone’s throw away. Cows, fattened pocket-size radios to streamlined steel 


Isérables, furniture 


How did all this stuff get up here? 


on the spicy pastures of 





Wherever trees lend 
grace and shelter... 


Wherever fine trees lend grace and shelter to man’s 





home or land—there you are apt to see the familiar 
figure of the Davey Man. 


He is a craftsman as painstakingly schooled for his 
chosen work as any true craftsman should be. He 
is a diagnostician, skilled in tracing tree troubles 
to their source. His concern for his “patients” is as 
deep and real as that of a family doctor—his hands 
as sensitive and sure in repairing the damage of 


accident or disease. 


Whether you call him in for planting or pruning, 
for spraying or feeding, for suggestions or surgery 
—you can safely place your confidence in the 
Davey Man. For he belongs to an organization 
which, during three generations, has raised tree care to a science—an organization 
which, through performance, has long held undisputed leadership in its chosen field 


If the Davey Tree Expert Company is not listed in your phone book, write us today 


— 


She Savey Kee. Uan—~Modern equipment .. . scientific materials . 


years of experience . . . an educational program that never ends—these are 
the tools that Davey Men use so aptly to keep your precious trees vigorous, 
beautiful—at a reasonable cost to you. Perhaps that’s why more people depend 


on Davey for the protection of their fine trees than on any other organization 








THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE SAVING SERVICE 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY OF CANADA, 


57 BLOOR STREET, WEST, TORONTO + KINGSDALE 4672 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT 


IN THE WORLD 


LIMITED 
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RADIO & T.V, 


DIDN'T BELIEVE IT 





THERE IS a radio columnist on the 
Vancouver Daily Province who talks 
of this and that most delightfully. He 
is Dick Diespecker and last winter he 
up and named the radio actress whom 
he considered the best on the West 


Coast. SN wrote and asked him to 
tell you about her. Here is his story: 


CATHERINE GRAHAM is _ the 
young lady from Dundee, Scotland, 
who became an actress because other 
people kept pushing her into it and 
because she fell in love when she was 
fourteen. 

The young man, Vancouverite 
James Johnston, was determined to 
become an actor. He began his cam- 





paign in _ high 
school and Cathy 
became a spear 
carrier in a play in 
which he starred. 
After high school, 
Jimmy drifted into 
Colin Lawrence's 
; Strolling Players. 
sciamiamaemee Cathy drifted right 

along with him, 


became the company prompter. 








= 


What’s in her hold? 


Pulp and paper is our largest export. 


It accounts for a fifth of our shipments abroad. 


A third of the income of all Canadians comes from 


in pulp and paper as our largest export. 


rade. Every Canadian has a great stake 


Pov & Pyprr [xpusrry of Canapa 


SMALL 


AND LARGE, FROM 


COAST 


TO COAST 


OP-% 


Everything was fine until 
when Lawrence almost killed Cathy 
with fright, by announcing that he hay 
decided to cast her as Elizsbeth ,, 
“Elizabeth Sleeps Out.” 

That was Catherine Grahiary’s 4. 
real acting role. She won pla : 
it, but she still did not believe hersei; 
to be good enough for an aciing 
When« The 


reer. Strolling Playe; 
broke up, the Vancouver Communit 
Playhouse began operations. \[ost 9; 
the people involved were friends oj 
Cathy Graham’s — John an. Clair 


Drainie, Fletcher Markle ani Ala; 
Pearce. And of course, Johnsion. 


About this time Fletcher Mark. 
began his first radio series (° imagine 
Please”) on a Vancouver station. The 
cast was practically a duplicate of the 
Community Playhouse, so, of cours 


Cathy was there too. 

When Andrew Allan came to the 
West Coast in 1939, Cathy Graham 
never dreamed of approaching him fo: 
an audition. Fletcher Markle literal; 
took her by the hand and led her ove; 
to the CBC to meet Allan. She played 
in most of the now-famous “Baker's 
Dozen” series which started Markle 
on his career. 

Even then Cathy did not take a 
this acting business very seriously. She 
and Jimmy Johnston were married 
When he joined the Air Force, Cathy 
went to work as a private secretar\ 
Then fate stepped in. Her boss died 
suddenly, she was deluged with work 
and the CBC telephoned and asked 
her to audition for a part in the CB 
Farm Broadcast, better known on the 
Coast as “The Carson Family.” If the 
next day had not been a holiday Cath- 
erine Graham would have had to t 
down the opportunity. As it was, she 
auditioned, won the part of Carson’ 
daughter, and has been a regular 
member of the cast ever since 

That was eight years ago. When 
husband Jimmy came back out of th 
Service, he had an opportunity to g 
to New York on, DVA for a cours 
of study in theatre. Cathy’s perme 
nent part in the Carson Family 
John Carson’s daughter) made it ! 
nancially possible. On Jimmy's retur 
to Vancouver, he too entered the cas 
of “The Carson Family,” as her radi 
husband. Catherine Graham, the gi! 
who had no ambition to become an 
actress, has long since lost count o! 


the number of radio plays she has 
appeared in. At least six of them, on 
both the CBC and Vancouver's CJOR 
have won First Awards at Columbus 
Ohio. She also played in Vancouver 
“Theatre Under the Stars” and her 


most recent radio triumph was as Jean 
in “The Heart of Midlothian’ on CBC 
Wednesday Night. 

Cathy and Jimmy live ver. quict) 
with their five-and-a-ha 
daughter, Janice. They ha 
custom-built, tape recorder i three: 
speed record player. They ‘se 1! 
rehearse their shows, to listen critica 
ly to the finished products to Te 
lax with their favorite tunes. (ey 4! 
collecting albums of Broad 
cals. 

Catherine Graham is dar and 


tense. She has magnificent e¢' -s whicn 
light up wonderfully when — a 
when 


of Jimmy and his work. 
you ask about her work, sic S4 
‘Me? Oh, I’ve just been p 
that’s all.” 


Vs 


: lucky, 
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CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 
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of genuine Harris Tweed, spun 
irgin Scottish Wool, dyed, finished, 
ind woven by the Crofters of 
ter Hebrides. It is 
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* Look for 
the mark on the cloth 


* Look for 


the label on the garment 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD 


Reserve Now for Spring Delivery 


Chinese Elm Hedge 


grow 2 feet first year — 25 
ts sufficient for 25 feet (12 to 
nches bushy) $2.98 — seedlings 
aches high $4.50 per 100 (plant 
ches apart) 


t Exhibition Peonies in colors 
white or pink, 3 for $1.89 


le trees 3 feet high in varieties 
atosh, Spy, Delicious, 3 for $1.98 


trees 3 feet high in varieties 
sank and Lombard, 4 for $2.98. 


Free Colour Garden Guide 
With Every Order 


Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 












EDUCATION 


EXCHANGE TROUBLES 


HOW would you enjoy a 23 per cent 
cut in your pay cheque at a time 
when the cost of living was reaching 
record heights? Since teachers on ex- 
change continue to be paid by their 
home school boards, this is the plight 
of 56 U.K. schoolteachers in Canada. 
The devaluation of the pound sterling 
has made it necessary for these 
visiting teachers to hunt up odd jobs 
such as baby-sitting, clerking, mail- 
sorting and the like. Any highly- 
trained teacher will tell you that 
teaching is a full-time job in itself. 
One cannot help wondering if in the 
future these representatives of the 
U.K. will remember their year in 
Canada as a nightmare. 

Toronto has ten such teachers. Be- 
cause of devaluation, the highest paid 
of these is actually receiving Jess than 
the city’s minimum salary. One is get- 
ting $846 a year. No holiday from 
austerity here. The Toronto Board, 
however, voted unanimously to give 
$100 to each teacher, and will review 
the situation later in the school term. 

Of the 56 exchange teachers, 22 
are in Ontario. For the past three or 
four years the Federation of Women 
Teachers’ Association of Ontario has 
collected funds from its members and 
at Christmas made an outright gift of 
$100 to each exchange teacher, plus 
an additional amount in June. 

Among other Canadian 
which have taken official steps to 
help these harassed teachers are Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg and Calgary. Van- 
couver, with the largest urban share 
of U.K. exchange teachers (12), has 
up to the time of writing retrained 
from any official appar- 


cities 


assistance, 


ently in the belief that the remedy lies 
with the British Government through 
an increase in the grant of £75 it 
gives to help U.K. exchange teachers. 


AERIAL 


The Canadian Education Associa- 
tion, which arranges all Canadian ex- 
changes (with the exception of On- 
tario’s), says: “We understand that 
the British Ministry of Education and 
the League of the Empire are anxious 
to continue the system of exchanges 
with Canada. The British Ministry is 
now trying to give an additional grant 
to their teachers in this country. A 
number of Canadian city boards are 
giving assistance to U.K. teachers this 
year, but this is to meet a temporary 
emergency since the U.K. teachers 
did not anticipate devaluation.” 

Word now comes that for 1950-51, 
the United Kingdom will limit the 
number of teachers coming on ex- 
change to Canada to 39. (Present 
number is 56.) They are being given 
an extra grant of £175, as against 
present grant of £75. 


To the Rescue 


[here would seem to be a simple 
solution to this serious situation: (a) 
the cutting of a bit of red tape and 
(b) the generosity of Canadian 
teachers now on exchange in the 
U.K. Why could not the latter, as 
happened in the ‘thirties, part with 
their exchange-differential, i.e. the 
purely accidental “gravy” which they 
are receiving over and above what 
they are earning, and send it to the 
U.K. teachers over here. 

However, it would appear from the 
latest information on the subject that 
the U.K. is planning to come to the 
aid of its teachers over here. A letter 
from the Secretary of the League of 
Empire (apparently addressed to all 
U.K. teachers in this country) quotes 
the Ministry of Education and the 
Scottish Education Department to 
the effect that the Government will 
make up the loss incurred by devalu- 
ation on a sum of £500. 





—Photographic Survey 


VIEW of new additions to University of Toronto campus. (A) New 


Wallberg Memorial Building for chemistry and chemical engineering at cost 


of about $4 million; (B) Mechanical Building which cost $1 million; 


(C) Burton 


wing of the Physics Building; (D) Archives Building, to house famous Sigmund 


Samuel collection and Provincial 
College 
planned: The Charles 
the Library, new quarters for the 


Archives; 
», plans new men’s residence fronting on St. George St. 
for medical research, 
Faculty of Arts and also for a women’s building. 


H. Best Institute 


(E) The oldest building, University 
Other buildings 
an addition to 
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“LOCKERS 


= Ife); 
* 


SHELVING J 


With the opening of our large 
factory extension, Office Specialty 
has multiplied its facilities for the 
production of high grade Steel 
Lockers, Shelving, Office, Ware- 
house and Sanitary Partitions. 


We shall be pleased to col- 
laborate with you on your re- 
quirements. Catalogs available 
upon request. 


FILING SYSTEMS 
and 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


LIMITED 
NEWMARKET — CANADA 


Branches in Principal Canadian Cities 





Get the Habit— 


—of reading 


SATURDAY NIGHT'S 
Analyses of Canadian 


and World Business 
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/ 
HOTEL 


CLEVELAND 


the genial, friendly host 


| 


ait HEART OF cieveran? 


Whether you 
come by train, 
plane or motor... 
for business or 
pleasure...you'll like 
the convenience of 
comfortable, friendly 
Hotel Cleveland. Only 
a few steps by covered 
passage from Union 
Terminal trains and 
garage. Close totheatres, 
sporting events, stores, 
office buildings. Quiet, 
sleep-inviting rooms 
... Spirited, colorful 
new decorations... 
attentive service 
and sincerely warm 
hospitality will 
greet you. 
e 

All rooms with radio 

many with television 


Singles from $4.50 
doubles from $6 













HOTEL CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, Ohio 





The “LEAF” that 
protects the flower 
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teaspoontuls of 
} Black Leaf 40 make a full 
t iv that quickly 

fact and } 
leafhoppers, 
nv sucking 
flowers, vege- 
fruit and 
Insects con- 
u d by this method do 


p resistant 


t c I ne 





Black Leaf 40 is 

Selective does not de- 

nsects which 

tt K vO ! cter ies. 

It 5 snares hees the 

| It's non-« 1uSLIC 

rms or sturns 

harmful resi- 

to ive or 

f tA Keeps s away from plants 


Sales Representatives for Canada: 
DUNN SALES Ltd.+- Toronto + Montreal 


MAJOR HEADS CP 


JUST elected President of Canadian 
Press, Hervé Major of La Presse, 
Montreal, is French Canada’s No. | 
newsroom man. 

Fair, patrician Major 
brings an urbanity to Canada’s news- 
gathering service. But that urbanity 
blinds no one who has seen him in a 
city room to the fact that he remains 
a working newspaperman. Gracious- 
ly but shrewdly he knows the business 

Major spark- 
plugs La Presse. 
It sells for Sc and 
dominates French 
Canada and ad- 
joining French 
areas in the U.S. 
It has Toronto 
Star - type Mass- 


Monsieur 





appeal minus the 
—lLa Presse 


HERVE MAJOR 


flambovancy In 
restraint, it Is 
alive: in news reporting, It Is good and 
objective 

The Quebec editor took to his first 
job as reporter for Le Devow (1919- 
20) a B.A. and Classical Course, Col- 
lege de Montréal, Sulpicians back 
ground After that he spent four 
Vears as a reporter on Le Canada 
Since then he has been a member of 
La Presse staft, first as a deskman 
and from 1928 as City and News Ed- 
itor. Picture and Feature Editor at the 
same time. For the past ten years he 
has also been acting Managing Editor 

All this adds up to knowing the 
angles in the Quebec picture. As a 
former. stat reporter who has come 
through the mill of minor to majo! 
beats, Herve Major has been called 
the “ideal managing editor”. But he 
has also been called “tyrant” and 
“martinet”. He is a hard worker and 
he expects the same performance from 
his staff. Mostly he gets it. His staff 
love him because he is fair, obliging 
and good-natured. On the desk he 
handles “fantastic detail”, due to his 
chameleon-like job. He is highly re- 
garded by both French and English 
newspapermen. ; 

Monsieur Major says: “In no part 
of Quebec where a majority or a good 
number of the population is English 
has any one yet seen or felt the dual- 
ity or. antagonism of our two lan- 
guages or national features, although 
the French may have to speak Eng- 
lish occasionally and the English still 
don’t always know French well enough 
to dare to speak it.” 

All Canadians, 
French, should travel more in Can- 
ada, the Quebec editor believes. He 
feels too that the disparity of wealth 
(gradually vanishing) has been a fac- 
tor in nourishing in the French an 
inferiority complex, inherited through 
ages from a spirit of dependency and 
a lack of self reliance. He would like 
to see an exchange of teachers, farm- 
newspapermen = and 


especially the 


ere, workers, 
others between the provinces 

Like most top-drawer newspaper 
people, Herve Major loves his profes- 
sion. “I could never do anything 
else. I'd like to see better and better 
means of education and training for 
the newspaper crowd, to make them 


true servants of their communities yet 
leaders.” 

Yellow press does not amuse the 
new CP President. “Cheap sensation- 
alisms should be dropped from the 
papers as well as from the hustings. 

“I see a greater future for interpre- 
tative journalism than in mere fact re- 
porting or writing. It is the back- 
ground of the news that is wanted. 
That's what Radio or TV_ cannot 
give.”"—Rica Farquharson. 


MIDAS OF THE PRESS 


LIFE BEGAN at 40 for Roy Thom- 
son, the new President of the Canadian 
Daily Newspaper Association. Up to 
1934 he had been a north country 
salesman peddling radio sets. Then he 
spruced up a dying radio station to 
help him sell more radios and branch- 
ed out into newspaper publishing to 
carry his advertising. Within 10 years 
he had the biggest daily newspaper 
chain in Canada. 

To publisher Thomson, “the news- 
paper business is the A-1 business of 
the world.” He is 
general manager of 
a radio advertising 
company, but is in- 


f * 


terested only in 
“surveying the 
statements.’ He 
once took a small 
(SSO,000) fling at 
mining promotion. 
As a sideline he 
manufactures ice 





— McCaffrey 


ROY THOMSON 
cream cones and kitchen cabinets. 


A big jovial extrovert, Thomson 
thinks and talks like a = salesman. 
“We're entering an era when we have 
to be very aggressive in our selling, or 
else we'll find we're doing a lot of 
business and not making any money.” 

Thomson's happy hunting ground 
is the prosperous small city beyond 
the reach of the metropolitan octopus. 
His newspapers have a strong local 
pitch (“our readers are only mildly 
interested in foreign affairs”), with a 
smattering of features and Canadian 
Press dispatches for national and in- 
ternational news. “My papers have a 
natural circulation area. I want 
saturation coverage of the local mar- 
ket. | don’t want to crowd into the 
other fellow’s territory—just the logi- 
cal market of the merchants who ad- 
vertise in the particular newspaper. 
To go farther than that isn’t in the 
interests of the advertiser or the 
reader.” 

He says Canadian newspapers are 
maintaining a high standard. “There 
have been some recent’ instances 
where the papers haven't lived up to 
their responsibilities, but these have 
been few and far between.” He has 
less to say about the newspaper guild: 
“That's the $64 question. The Cana- 
dian Press and the member - news- 
papers, including mine, opposed the 
guild to a man. I guess that’s where | 
stand.” : 

The Thomson empire has expanded 
without opposition. “Few people want 
more than one newspaper. They're 


*Thomson owns or controls the Timmins 
Daily Press, Kirkland Lake News, Sarnia 
Observer, Woodstock Sentinel - Review 
Chatham News, Welland - Port Colborne 
Tribune, Guelph Mercury, Galt Reporter, 
Moose Jaw Times-Herald and Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegraph 


quite happy with one. They don: wan 
the responsibility and worry that 
multiplied with more than on 
always in the market for more apers, 
at a reasonable price.” 

Thomson loved and lost 4 the 
magazine field. He burned his \nger. 
when he went into partnershi> with 
Jack Cooke in Liberty, “We hag 
420,000 ABC circulation, ani sti 
couldn't sell the advertisers.” i the 
newspaper field he is free from \ meri- 
can competition. 

Thomson scoffs at the legend that 
he’s the Hearst of Canada. “Thay 


idea’s all wrong. I have never ti ied to 
throw my weight around. I hive no 
ambition to dictate editorial policy or 
impress my views on the readers.” He 
regards newspapers as vehicles | or ad- 


vertising: the more advertising that’s 
available, the larger the news cover. 
age. The big conferences are not over 
editorial policy, which is the concern 
of the individual editors, but over ad- 
vertising strategy. 

Thomson has not announced any 
‘plans to partake of television. “It's 
a new business, considerably different 
from newspaper publishing or even 
radio. I doubt if I'll touch it —at 
least outside the markets where I'm 
publishing.” A visitor to his suite of 
offices in the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce Building in Toronto may be 
more sceptical about his intentions 
more than half the trade magazines in 
the reception room are on television 
If there’s a large profit in it, Roy 
Thomson will have a new compan) 

Gordon McCaffrey 


FUTILITY 


NATIONAL AWARDS 
ON A LOCAL basis, Canadian news- 
papers have been awarding annual 
prizes for years. Last week ‘or the 
first time, five newspapermen and 4 
woman were named as winners of na 
tional awards, sponsored by To 
ronto Men’s Press Club. E: Wo! 
$400 and a medal. 

Award winners: Edgar A. ¢ ollard. 
The Gazette, Montreal (edit rials): 
Edmond Chasse, Le Canada Mon- 
treal (spot news reporting); | rothy 
Howarth, The Telegram, onto 
(feature writing); Stuart Up erhill, 
The Canadian Press (staff corr -pond- 
ing); Jack DeLorme, The ( /gar) 
Herald (news photography) and 
Jack Boothe, The Globe and M .!, To 
ronto (cartooning) .—(See cu! ove.) 

It wasn’t always the big new» apers 
that carried off the honors, bu: il the 
winners, except Jack DeLorme. 20: 
were old-timers. 
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On Having The Gift 


by W. B. Foster 


“IT > A gift,” said Sandy Mac- 
Whiter. “Some have it and some 
dont... 1 mean this business of 
seeiig things in the sky.” 
Sindy was purser of the Mari- 
goiu. fabulous Nova Scotian ship. 
: We were in Minas Basin en route 
: to (ruro from the Annapolis Val- 
: Jey. On the ship were more than 
a thousand passengers who'd been 
to see the Valley’s Apple Blossom 
festival. The time was near mid- 


night. The sky was clear and a full 
moon was. shining. 


for my part,” I said, looking 
upward, “IL don’t see anything but 


the moon and the stars.” 

You don’t see the apple pie?” 
asked Sandy. “Up there,” he add- 
ed, pointing; “about a mile away 
from the moon? Mean to say you 
don't see that big apple pie against 

vuckground of Northern Spy 
blossoms?” 
No,” | 


see it 


answered; “I don’t 


Mavbe the gift will come to 
think it’s a 


you.” said Sandy. “I 
: matter of being 
: tuned in to the 
i right mental 

wave length. 

Many years 
ago,” he went 
on 7 was 
ranching in the 

Alberta foothills. Times were tough. 

One night like this I looked up at 

the sky and saw a $25 cheque. It 

was plain as day. The cheque look- 
ed about four miles long and two 
wide, and all around the edges 
were neon lights. It was a Province 
of Alberta cheque. Thousands of 
people told me they saw it. Some 





nights it seemed right close, as if 
mountains. Other 


resting on. the 
nights it was higher up. But it 
came down.” 
idy sighed. “A good province, 
\lborta.” he said. “I should have 
st 1 and bored for oil, but I 
Ci back to Nova Scotia. It must 
been love of the sea.” 


Wi RE vou purser on the Mari- 
1 year ago when the ship went 
‘tawa for the Grit and Tory 
‘ntions?” I asked. 


hat I was,” returned Sandy. 
took a big crowd up the St. 
Ottawa rivers the 
Laurent was made Grit 
The ship was in the Rideau 
Cail the night before the choice 
Wi made and I was standing alone 
Ol e fourth deck. It was around 
Micnight. Then I saw it come up 
01 the Gatineau hills.” 

iw what?” | asked. 


c 


| ence and 
tir St. 
rs 


(he pie,” answered Sandy. “A 
erect big wedge of apple pie with 
: @nunk of cheese on it. I watched 


Weereenes 





it for more than an hour as it 
slowly moved upward in the sky. 
You could see the creamy white 
of the pie crust and the yellow of 
the cheese. I went ashore and ask- 
ed the first man I met if he saw 
it too. ‘Sure,’ the man said; ‘this 
often happens in Ottawa.’ 

“Well,” Sandy went on, “I'd 
seen that $25 cheque in Alberta 
skies and now I'd seen the wedge 
of apple pie with cheese in Ottawa. 
And people in Alberta and Ottawa 
had confirmed what I’d seen. So 
then I knew I had the gift.” 

“The gift?” I asked. 

“That's right,” he replied. “I 
had the wave length, the gift, call 
it what you like. 

“Some weeks later we went up 
to Ottawa again, this time for the 
Tory convention you know, 
when Drew was chosen leader. We 
got to Ottawa in the afternoon and 
I had several hours to wait before 
it was time to watch the sky. 

“Sure enough,” he continued, 
“around midnight a big wedge of 
apple pie, top- 
ped by yellow 
cheese, came up 
over the Gati- 
neau hills. 
There seemed a 
bit of an outline 
around it and | 
wasn't long in learning what that 
was about. It was the frame on 
which were some neon lights and 
an inscription. When the lights 
came on I could read the words. 
Right above the cheese it said: 
‘More Pie For Less.’ ” 

“You can’t mean it,” I said. 

“But I do,” he insisted. 


“AND then in Winnipeg,” he went 
on, “the time of the last Canada- 
wide CCF convention when Cold- 
well was again leader. I 
wasn't there, but my nephew wrote 
me about it. 

“He wrote that shortly after 11 
pm he saw a half pie (that’s bigger 
than the Ottawa wedges) rise right 
out of the prairie and start upward 
in the sky. The night was warm 
and this pie was topped with ice 
cream instead of cheese.” 

“A smart touch,” I said, 
weather being what it was.” 


elected 


“the 


“Yes,” he agreed. “My nephew 
said the ice cream looked awful 
good in the glare of the neon let- 
ters.” 

“There was an inscription above 
this pie, too?” I asked. 


“Sure,” said Sandy; “just the 
two words—‘Absolutelvy Free.’ ” 
“Your nephew actually saw 


this?” I asked. 
“Of course; why not?” said 
Sandy. “He, too, has the gift.” 
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warm without weight 
comfort for every activity 


functional clothing by 


LIMITED 
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Distaff : 
This Gal Nancy 


SHE can’t talk like Charlie McCarthy 
but she’s just as interesting. And she’s 
got quite a wardrobe. But why should 
she not? She’s Nancy Nylon, the 27” 

high gal with a 5” waist. She’s pert, 
rather than beautiful. As her guardian, 


~ 





A NEW personality is Nancy Nylon. 


Cane idian Industries Limited, says: 
“There are so many beautiful girls in 
Canada that no one would stop to look 
at Nancy if she were merely beauti- 
ful.” So they gave her a turned-up 
nose. 
Nancy and her nylon wardrobe 


(everything from suits to undies, to 
sweaters) were at Aspen, Colo., re- 
cently to cheer our Canadian skiers 
along. Nancy wore the regulation Ca- 
nadian ski suit—in nylon, of course. 
Now she’s planning a tour of Canada. 
You may be meeting her yourself 
soon. 

@ Two Canadian cities, two scholar- 
ships and two girls with a future in 
the theatre! That’s the story behind 
the recent public performance of the 
students of the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, London, England. 
Winner of the silver medal was Fran- 
ces Hyland of Regina. Frances is 
there on a scholarship awarded by the 
IODE, the Regina Little Theatre and 
the Princess Club. The other Cana- 
dian was Olga Landiak of London, 
Ont. In 1948 she played the title role 
in London Little Theatre’s “Saint 
Joan”; won best acting award in the 
finals of the Dominion Drama Festi- 
val. She also is at the Academy on a 
scholarship — awarded by her home 
town group, the London Little Thea- 
tre. 

@ Included in the Montreal Ballet 
Company’s repertoire this week at His 
Majesty’s Theatre is “Petite Cana- 
dienne.” This is completely Canadian 
in theme and’ music, a_ pot-pourri 
of well-known French-Canadian folk 
tunes. The choreography is by Elea- 
nor Moore Ashton, founder and per- 
manent Director of the Canadian 
Ballet. 
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Brain-Teaser: 


You Cant Take It With You 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 








ACROSS 
1. and 34. e.g I'm broke! 9, 9 
6. W on SI} yeare’s bank. (5) 
1. Th the bugl perhaps. (7) 
l Ju ‘ i g d roll 7 
Ot € r! or a ers! (4) 
2 € vitl I bac ) 
Se € n Ve (4 
N é t me é t. (8 
17. 8 
2 I 7.8 I 24 you're ir 
3 
) 
6 A I buck us! (4 


were. to get cash 





2 f in British movies last year. (4) 
Musts for the farmers, busts for the bride 
re is not there, but Viola sticks to 

t x ( air? (5) 


a Sal ede I 
| | tin! . 
faa ro 3 
ee aan 


24 Bank book 





DOWN 
1. The coin may be out of reach. (8) 
2 and 29 a the disorganized nation bled at 


ali for it? (8, 4) 
3. Leon came up for Christmas. (4) 
n > way, banks don’t show much 

iccount nowadays. (8) 

debtors and creditors appear in vol- 
6 
the cashier will take the count? (4) 
for corporations to present a 1 across 
34. (6 



















8 onsequently follows when you use a 
iese coin for change. (6) 

14 change in Karenina’s purse? (5) 

15 1 its weight in 5) 

18 upset five wit! ‘flu’ disorder. (8) 

19. Hand over the cheese! Coming up! (8) 

20. A Rie! upheaval, but not in the west this 





time. (8) 
‘hat Uriah Heep did to himself? (6) 
ng a woolly sound 





24. Sang oratorios, prod 


30 Bank it, in England, to make money. (4) 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 
Noisomely 





16. Lavengro 
18. Peerless 
20. Petard 





30. Drawn 
31. Overtures 


DOWN 
1. Nehru 
2. Invests 
3. Once in a blue moon 
4. Entice 
5 Yawn 
6. Up to the neck in it 
7 Pant leg 
8. Greenwood 
14. Yap 
>». Populated 
7 se 
19. Estonia 
21. Another 
22. Cackle 
25. Kills 26. Hero (103) 
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RUG RENOVATING CO. 


ORIENTAL 
DOMESTIC 


RUGS 
Cleaned - Mothproofed 
Expertly Rewoven 
USED RUGS BOUGHT 
CASH OR CONSIGNMENT 
e 
166 DUCHESS ST. 
TORONTO 
EL. 7592 - EL. 7070 
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SEs Z 
BAS 
MARK ~ PROTECTION 
EVERYTHING AND 


FOR IDENTIFICATION w 
Castts) WOVEN NAMES 


PREVENT LOSS AT HOME OR AWAY. 


Neat, permanent. Sew on, or v 
No-So Cement. Made in Canad« 
Order from your dealer—or from 


Cas{S— Belleville 18 On’ 


Casts) {3doz.$1.65; 9 doz. $2.75 NO-S@ CEMENT 
Oral 33 ea $2.20; 12doz. $3.30 per tube 25 
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nny up, boy! At the end of this magic cornstalk 
» jolly Green Giant. He can give you a golden 

sure. Bring it back for supper and make your 
mother happy. (And your father, too. 


j Jack and the Cornstalk 





from 
tlavorland 





The man in your life would climb a 
thousand cornstalks for corn like this. 
For this is the corn that brings back e 
the boy in him. Corn that lives up to 
storvbook magic... 
Corn-on-the-cob without the cob. 
“Eatin’”’ gold. Summer in a can. 
5 Fresh-shucked flavor of tender, i 
young roasting ears any time of the } 
Cal. ; 
' 
“Picked and packed at the fleeting i. 
moment of perfect flavor.” 
That’s Niblets Brand whole kernel . 
corn. Plump, full, thin-skinned beau- 
ties, each and every one of them. - 
Ldon’t let your grocer sell all of his 
Niblets Brand Corn to other people! t 
| % » % ~ ; La . 
17 rxwe | 
ond 5 J / ma : 
GRAND 
I 
i 
; 
} | 
| | 
4 Fir Foods of Canada Limited, Tecumseh, Ontario . . . Also packers of Green Giant Brand Peas and Garden Patch Brand Vacuum Packed Corn, ; 











¢ f choice of smart women for 





Styled with utmost 


. . . designed for comfort... 
Heel Huggers are the 


et every tailored or casual 


costume mood. 


Gold at Wetter Ftores fom Catt le Coast 


MURRAY-SELBY SHOES LTD. LONDON, CANADA 

















-" So yoo ee 


TURDAY NIGHT 


SPRING IS A-SPORTING! 


SPRING. spring, spring there’s golt in the air and the 
twitter of birds in the early morning. The birds wake you up 
If you can turn over and doze again, that’s fine. If the 
twitter, twitter won't let you slip back into that Pleasant 


Land... then you can begin to think about that handicap 
of yours and how to improve it or about getting up t 


the summer cottage (with a few friends along, of course) 
or about bicycling, if your heart belongs to a tandem 
But naturally you'll think about what you're going to 


wear, too out on the golf links these brisk days . Up to 
the cottage to take down the boards trom the windows and get 
the boat out on the lake and tor country-lane bicycling 


Your clothes should be practical, long-lasting and really wear- 
able . . . some sound suggestions to be found in this Spring’s 
sports collection of match and separates are right here on 
this page. All are by Gerhard Kennedy 





—Photos by Phillips-Gutkin 
IHRE! SOME: biouse and skirt in sharkskin; 


uppered-front, cotton gabardine gol} jacket 
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THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN | 





by Florence Whyard 





is most certainly had by all th 
hostess. There’s never been 
there wasn’t lots of good sin With 
the “Iceworm Song” on the nial 


hit parade. 





DI Victo 























3 ~ ‘ . The midnight banquet us Ye 
\ = - served in one of the local re nts 
= but after an occasion wher hi- 
saat ; larious members chinned tt Ves 
eee ‘oa on the rafters just to show t they h 
: ; : , could (and were lame and for 
Se ee ae days afterwards), the girls ight 
: ; ee ‘along their own food an d 
- Sears buffet style. 
) eres Envious Husbands 
Club 
; oteristics . Without betraving S 
a the inner circle, it can be 
S the initiation service proper is ther 
R ss S impressive little ceremon 
light, when new members 
do their bit for the club and com- ae 
¢ ea munity. But it’s not the tiation 
; proper that causes talk 
Ye End . In other words, thev’re just like Sun meeting in the big rumpus room town. It’s the improper one an\ 
K é ne 2 loc Red Cross Heospita Reports vary and should a taken 
AM yack in 1938, whe + Wo- New members n come and go with a grain of salt, since the gin- 
A a : : scuss the format out some the old ginals are still ate with envious husbands w ter- 
: social club, things were a bit diffe 1e club. en z it as much as pret the letters DMS as dynamite, 
5 out ent. Yellowknife was 900M [Ow over. And the celebrations of the long- murder and suicide , 
ie living here S ) est i shortest nights of the vear But it has been stated that e of , 
\ d OW ynoONes cember 21 and ae ire st the veteran pioneer membc cca- 
sp cocktail bar the e t belong sionally demonstrate for ne mers 
en. They met in the tin : [hese func : : staged in the difficult art of bathing in a square 
Save nm shacks and ne everv- 2 member's h Ao Start about wash tub in front of the < loor, 
He i to be le eXecutive ten o'clock a st as x as the when it’s so cold the was 
Now there are virls can. Strict yarties, thev freezes if you drop.it on the 
or Jaughters of the Midnight ack 2rrific wv > an good time and novices have been invited to drink I 
mysterious potions contain Tig: ( 
z erseens sitesinde iia saeaaavanichoaiae aera becca sasasasananssnansnnasassananeny oli g “iceworm”™ or two. and ‘ 
quired to give with a realis \ 
THE ICEWORM SONG of a sleigh dog 
: l 
RE'S : Communistic’’ Spirit ; 
: i Husbands get a look-in o1 ear ; 
: when the DMS stages its dav ( 
; : partv, one of the most popt 1ces ae: 
: of the season. And the ge tt — 
: de of outsiders to the ¢ Was ee 
: summed up not too bad ast e 
: one. An old-time fiddler o at id 
: : : form called for silence I the 
= phd : ‘hae : noisv, happy crowd in ti 2100 p 
, = : : i Hall. Carried away by the f the er 
. : : celebration, Harry rapped his 
‘ . {S fe : , ‘ : fiddle and shouted: “Folks inta 8 | 
: tell vou that I've plaved rtta TO] 
: inces in this hall S ome He 
ze E : . ste b : pretty good times here. But | ever — 
: Be ewer sa 
: : : you are ton 1 just say r¢ 
: : there’s never been a 1 0 | \ 
R : : much communistic be BP 
wo > Ne WEEK : : The rest of his remar vere 
ristmas : Savs F ce W [here's mus \ : 2 : drowned in a roar of laug! rom | 
sethic : s r opening theme on a recording whe . : the crowd, but they knew t he 
= © O0a0 : 5 CFYK, the Voice of the Golden North) made the CB( : meant. The Daughters of Mid- 
‘ mpers an i g ag : night Sun are pretty good nples 
“9 = — : 3 : i of community spirit at its a | 
n =2 > oe : eee oe : : viding real warmth in Can sub- 
T ciuo meme tnenesanssnsusessesssessnsaseuseussnasansseasssasusensensasansnscsenssoussuabsqensessessnendcnsetessseutncssevsesontshéuesusavecessaseusss® Arctic eas 
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& GALLET 


Roger & Gallet Sachet does 
dot le 


sce 5 


duty! Their rare 
hint of 


love and beauty. 


excitement, 


You'll like 


it because it’s lasting 

PAR) — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
NOS AIRES — NEW YORK 

Gen Agent for Canoda, J. Alfred 

Ou 85 St. Poul St. E Montreal 
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Ide.1 Beauty Salon 
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Woman of the Week: 


Beauty Is Five Feet 
by Margaret Ness 


THERE'S a quotation that speaks of 

“little body with a mighty heart.” 
That's Adalene E. Johnston. She’s just 
five feet small and she’s President of 
a flourishing cosmetic firm. 

Brunette Adalene Elliott was born 
in Ingersoll, Ont., 
the daughter of a 
successful contrac- 
tor. Now 43, she 
doesn’t look it. As 
a girl she was at- 
tracted and coun- 
ter - attracted by 
college. She might 
have become a 
concert pianist. 
(Today she plays 
only for relaxation at home—any- 
thing from boogie woogie to Bach. 
It depends on her mood.) Higher 
education won. 

Adalene attended McMaster Uni- 
versity and then took postgraduate 
work at the Sorbonne in Paris. School 
teaching seemed the next logical step; 
so she taught at Alma College. 


ADALENE JOHNSTON 


Then along came Harold W. Johns- 
ton, European auditor for Massey- 
Harris. They were married in 1932. 


Harold took his bride back to Copen- 
hagen. There Adalene found her mod- 
ern languages were more useful than 
piano plaving. Soon she was jabber- 
ing away in Danish. 

Son Mark was born the following 
vear. In 1936 they came home and 
settled in Windsor, Ont. Daughter 
Anne was born that vear. Mrs. Johns- 
ton was quite prepared to be a house- 
wife and took her place in Windsor 
social life. She taught Sunday School, 
went to concerts and the theatre, and 
tended her garden. She loves flowers. 
Her |1l-room home is filled with them 


all vear round. 
Shortly after they'd settled, a 
stranger called. He was N. S. Wal- 


bridge, now President of the Amer- 
ican firm of Beauty Counselors. He 
was looking for a Canadian to train 
Counselor. His choice had to 
background as well as 


Clarice Tap- 


as a 
have 
a pleasing personality. 


a social 


son, Society Editor of The Windsor 
Daily Star, had suggested Mrs hes 
ton to him. 

Adalene was both flattered and 
aghast. Perhaps was the lure of a 
new fur coat that tipped the scales 


A fur coat wasn't in ont familv budget 
that Adalene Walbridge 
she’d consult her husband. She did, 
underscoring the fur coat angle and 
Mr. Johnston finally He didn't 
believe the job would amount to much 
He even bet her 


vear. told 


agreed 


In time or energy 


that her sales would never buy the 
fur coat. 

Four months later she bought a 
Black Persian Lamb. At the end of 


ten vears she realized every woman’s 
dream and bought a mink. In between 
coats she became President of Beauty 
Counselors of Canada. 

But those first few months were 
difficult. Her mother was dismayed at 
the idea; her friends were unnerved. 
These were pre-war when ¢Ca- 
reers and marriages weren't so com- 
mon. Everyone seemed to feel Ada- 


vears 
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is the beginning of beauty with 
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Arden’s brilliant formulas for mature 


will show you swiltly, surely that thirty is the 


The Elizabeth Arden Basic Ritual for Over-30 Skin 


r de na ~ ansing Cream for dry or normal 


0 eer’ 0 Be 


leansing Cream for oils 
spiey evar ( “ee for blemis} 


Ardena Skin Tonie. 1.: 


Treatment Oi; 


Follow with he ss lala Wai 
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And At Smartest Shops In 











BERMUDA 


** ON THE 


QUEEN s BERMUDA 


What can equal ¢ 
trip to Bermuda on the p sen 


ese 








shimmering pool ts 
invitation to an exhilarating 
‘are enchanting ¢ 

. friendly cocktail lounges an 
companions 


room with private 
that’s full of tun! 


Saturday sailing 


$137.50 up 
© FURNESS LEADS THE WAY T0 BERMUDA 
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CASUAL MIXERS— 


Brief little jackets, swirling skirts that are the basis of mix-and- 





match separate Fashions for active sports, and for active interest, 


foo. Illustrated is a jacket-and-skirt from the separates af... 


EATON'S 


geonensene® 


lene was making a mistake. No op 
expected much from her. ‘yep sh 
herself was fearful. She tell, how sh 
actually prayed that her firs Prospeg 
wouldn’t be at home. She was Bu 
the customer was most pleasant and 
Adalene made a sale. After ‘hat ther 
was nothing, to it. 

Adalene Johnston is proof tha 
careers and marriage can pix, Sa 
President Johnston: “Such portan 
things as motherhood and th. running: Mc 












of a happy home are neces: iry, By pra 
Just as necessary are outsid terest fair 
to maintain balance.” ! The 
Her two children think prety Th 
special. She’s always home +) supergami the 
vise their meals when they dash igage 204 
from school. Her husband. now gq t con 
Executive with Ford Motor ( ompanggimi for! 
of Canada, picks her up af! work: me 
and once they are inside the homalilE! 
they both forget business. TH 
It’s a pleasant home. Mrs. Johnami <° 
ton is fond of pastels and chintzgi - 
homey combination. Soft green walgi™ °° 
make for relaxation. There are oi) “ 
paintings by Canadian artists, Indian - 
oriental rugs; lovely antique silver anda °," 
a dining-room suite broug - Ln 
from Denmark. Mr 
Adalene was offered the Presidency: 
four years after she started. Company ie 
Officials decided to head up the Cana “A 
dian firm (the product is manu ze 
tured in Toronto) with a Canadia : 


president. Mrs. Johnston was an 0 
vious choice: she was an outstandin 
success as a Counselor; she was }i 
lingual. Actually she reigned over a 
inside staff of two and a handfu 
operators in the field. Today the hea 
office in Windsor numbers 35, includ 
ing six men; the field staff runs 
the tens of hundreds. 


Mama" Johnston 


The first to arrive at the offic 
mornings is Adalene herself. She’ 
often there at 8 a.m., never 
8.30, and she’s usually last to leave 
Her office is spartan bare. Her 
feminine concessions are eggshell cur 
tains, a tiny wall mirror and 
course, plants. i Mr 

Business-woman Johnston is : 
the type, however, who would 5 


soup to a sick neighbor. Her staff i sri 
refers to her affectionately as “Magi \° 
ma”; she knows it and likes if. She 
a fighter, too. Behind her hig desk 
she may look like a little girl ov 
people remember the fire a ‘ew yea the 
ago. All night she watched firemed Cas 
fight the stubborn blaze, Her entire , 
Christmas stock was destro Early 


next morning she was on ong p DEC 
tance. She arranged for a ‘cw cot 
signment. Her field staff } (hel 


stock in time. o 

Much of her success is doc to Det TH 
ability to pick the right p son 7 
the right job. Typical of thi was he Mr 
appointment of Mrs. Lillian «1. Man 
as Vice-President and Cana sa 
Manager. Montreal-socia Mrs i 
Mann has become one ol Mt ‘i 
successful women in the -osmetlé a 
trade. 

Mrs. Johnston is_ still Th 
youthful in appearance. She - 
a shock to businessmen m e 





for the first time. “Years h 
ing to do with age,” she 
long as a woman keeps hers 
mentally, she looks young pi) s!©4") 
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\irc MecK.: Not exclu- 


Dialogue With Thelma 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


FOR \OME TIME my friend Mrs. 
McKivbon has been making a 
practic Of talking over public af- 


: fairs with her ten-year-old daughter 


Thelm2. During Education Week, 
Thelma and her mother discussed 
the work of Royal Commissions 
and Mrs. McKibbon later set the 
conversation down in dialogue 
form, which she has passed on to 
me. It runs as follows: 


THEL MA: MOM, what is a Royal 
Commission? 

Mrs. McK.: A Royal Commission 
is a body of citizens appointed by 
the Government to investigate con- 
ditions and prepare statistics with 
aview to adjusting grievances. 
Thelma: What kind of grievances? 
Mrs. McK.: Well, for instance, if 
ou had a cultural grievance you 
could take it up with the Royal 
Commission of Arts, Letters and 
Science. 

Thelma: You mean, like somebody 
putting my comic-books down cel- 


Mrs. McK.: I’m afraid 
You see, their 

me is entirely taken 

ip with radio. 

Thelma: Then Arts, 

etters and Science 

ily means radio? 


There are people 
wider cultural 
ewpoint who feel Arts, 
etters and Science should include 
wlevision. . . . Dear, do you have 
snap that bubble-gum right in 
Thelma: I can snap bubble-gum 
v¢ loudest kid in my grade. 

Mrs. McK.: Well, that may be a 
iltural achievement from = your 
nt of view, but it’s a cultural 

sievance from mine. Put it away. 

Now let’s see, where were we? Oh 

the Commission on Arts, Let- 
ters and Science. At present they 
re dealing with the grievances of 
the Canadian Association of Broad- 
caste or the CAB. The CAB 
uld like to take over all the com- 
nerci.| broadcasting from the CBC 


Neca it feels the CBC has too 
much authority over radio and is 
‘iflins private initiative. Any ques- 


THEI 4A: CAN I have Susie for 


Mrs. \fcK.: We'll see. The CBC 
ir ‘ther hand feels that it needs 
th authority possible to keep 


ne r dio from falling into the 
Nands of commercial broadcasters 
‘ho \ ill stifle private initiative by 


NUVs ing mass audiences. 

Theln If 1 can’t have Susie for 
‘Supper. can I have 35 cents for a 
Water-pistol? 





Mrs. McK.: To get back to our 
subject. The CAB would like to 
lift the burden from the shoulders 
of the radio licence-holders by can- 
celling the annual $2.50 licence fee. 
Thelma: Who are the radio licence- 
holders? 

Mrs. McK.: People like Daddy. 
Thelma: Then who would pay for 
the radio? 

Mrs. McK.: The Government 
would pay from income tax with 
an annual grant of $10 million. 
Thelma: And who pays the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mrs. McK.: People like Daddy. 
Thelma: Then why don’t we just 
go on paying licence-fees? 

Mrs. McK.: Because it’s very pain- 
ful to take money right out of your 
pocket. 

Thelma: But doesn’t the Govern- 
ment take money out of your 
pocket? 


MRS. McK.: WELL, you see the 
Government is practically in your 
pocket most of the 
time, helping itself, and 
you get so you hardly 
notice. The new system 
would mean that in- 
stead of going to all 
the trouble of taking 
$2.50 out of your poc- 
ket, you could simply 
add anything up to 
$13.50 to your income 
tax and save all the 


bother. 


Thelma: You mean we'd be paying 
$13.50 a year fer radio instead 
of $2.50? 

Mrs. McK.: Well, that’s calculat- 
ing on the 1947 basis. It might be 
a little higher by 1950 figures. But 
then we’d all be paying for radios, 
even if we didn’t own them and 
that makes it fair for everybody. 
Thelma: Who pays for the Com- 
mission of Arts, Letters and Sci- 
ence? People like Daddy? 

Mrs. McK.: Of course. And the 
whole thing’s getting so awfully ex- 
pensive that they're thinking of 
having a government commission 
to investigate the high cost of gov- 
ernment. 


THELMA: AND will that bring 
down the cost of government? 
Mrs. McK.: No, it will probably 
send it to a higher level, just as it 
did prices after the Prices Commis- 
sion finished investigating. 
Thelma: And will Arts, Letters and 
Science go to a higher level when 
the Commission gets through in- 
vestigating? 

Mrs. McK.: Let’s hope so. And 
here’s 35 cents for your water- 
pistol. I took it out of the $2.50 
I'd been saving for the radio li- 
cence collector. 


‘ 
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Leu Snider noted Canadian 
composer, arranger and CBC 


nt ie. _ I 


artist invites you to enjoy 
a Winter Musette. 


The dramatic interpretations of Lou Snider are 
delightful experiences in musical expression. In 
the home, a Winter Piano is a source of further 
enjoyment . 
more pleasure together. 


for it is a family way of having 


For your children, the magical rapture of music 
creates a world of wonder which you and they will 
never tire of exploring. 


Mr. Snider invites you to see and play the Winter 
Musette Winter & Company's finest piano. 
In this and all Winter Pianos you will have the 
best for quality and years of musical pleasure. 


Send for your Free Booklet Today! 


l 
| WINTER & CO. of CANADA LTD. | 
54 OSLER AVENUE, DEPT. W8-A, TORONTO, ONT : 
Please send me the portfolio of Winter & Company's beautiful pianos 
| | 
| eee ee Fee ee Te ee eT eee eee rae { 
| | 
PRUNES i Shen pear niaiase id bs a ea ee) wie weateas : 
| | 
| Cen. oes seaveti Via: auras Ors PWG Sac cwciders aaa | 
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@ Josiah Wedgwood's black basalt ware was a re- 
finement of the Egyptian black previously made by 
earlier Staffordshire potters. This graceful tea-pot with 
widow knob was thrown and turned at the Etruria 


Works in 1778 and is now in the Wedgwood Museum. 


This card table of graceful inlaid design, in solid walnut or mahogany, 
is an attractive and useful addition to any room. 

Note—all our furniture of walnut or mahogany is made from solid 
lumber and is called “solid” walnut or mahogany. 

Genuine mahogany or walnut is a term used for any wood with top 
veneer of walnut or mahogany 

Over a period of sixty years our experience has shown that solid 
woods are superior for lasting quality and offer a much cheaper upkeep 
than veneers 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Desteners and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
Established 1883 





Concerning Food: 


A Good Fat Hen 


IN LINE with the scientific efficiency 
of the day, hens do not have a chance 
to become fat and elderly. They are 
dealt with by the executioner as soon 
as egg production falls below par. So 
a pullet or boiling fowl well treated 
during the cooking process is tender 
and succulent. It can be served in so 
many guises that chicken every Sun- 
day ‘need never be monotonous. 


Treatment 


Allow 34 Ib. raw weight, drawn per 
person. There is not complete agree- 
ment that cooking a hen under pres- 
sure produces the best results. Long, 
slow simmering of the bird (2'%-3 
hours) in a deep covered stewpot cer- 
tainly does guarantee tenderness with- 
out the flesh falling off the bones. 
However, here is a method for cook- 
ing with pressure pan. If you have one 
of the new low pressure pans, follow 
manufacturer’s directions. 


Chicken Fricassee 


Disjoint and wash a 5-6 |b. boiling 
fowl and place on rack in cooker, 
seasoning with salt and pepper. Add 1 
medium onion sliced and 4 stalks cel- 
ery diced and !2 cup water. Bring 
pressure to five (5) Ibs. for 55 min- 
utes. Cool immediately in cool water. 
Remove chicken and strain juices into 
a bowl and let fat rise. Skim off all 
the fat, returning 4 tablespoons to 
pressure pan. Add 4 tbsp. flour and 
combine over heat. Measure 2 cups 
chicken broth and 1'2 cups rich milk. 
Stir gravy until thickened and smooth. 
Season to taste, adding 12 tsp. MS.G. 
(Monosodium glutamate) and Wor- 
cestershire Sauce if desired. Add 





chicken to sauce and let it reheat 
slowly. Remove to hot platter, garnish 
with parsley and serve gravy sepa- 
rately. 


Fried Chicken 


Cook boiling fowl as directed in 
above recipe allowing time for broth 
to drain off. Dust each piece with 
seasoned flour (if desired, slice off the 
breast meat) and fry in hot butter and 
shortening, — until nicely browned. 
Don’t let the fat get too hot if using 
all butter. You will need to use a lid 
on the skillet to prevent spattering. 
Remove chicken pieces to hot platter 
and keep in 200°F oven until all the 
pieces are browned. Never crowd the 
skillet with chicken. An _ alternate 
coating for chicken instead of flour 
is: 1/3 cup flour, 2 eggs beaten plus 
¥4 cup milk and 2 cups coarsely rolled 
cracker crumbs. Roll chicken in flour, 
dip in egg and milk and then in crack- 
er crumbs. This is very good and 


crispy. Serve hot with gravy made a3 
for Chicken Fricassee (y won't 
need as much) or Cream Gi vy mage 
in skillet. Leave about 3 th »: fat iq 
skillet plus all browned its ang 
pieces. Stir in 3 tbsp. flour, | id | cup 
chicken broth and | cup ri. cream 
Cook until thickened anc smooth, 
Season to taste. : 

With diced cooked chi en ang 


broth at hand you can turn it glam. 
orous dishes—-a la king; © razzinj: 


salad moulds; casseroles < hick 
in combination with sw. bread 
ham or mushrooms. 


Chicken and Mushroom Pie 


Sauté 2 Ib. washed slic: mus. 
rooms in 4 tbsp. chicken When 
tender sprinkle over 4 tbsp ir and 
combine. Add 142 cups strained 
chicken broth and 1'2 cups ilk and 
cream (combined) and until 
thickened and smooth. Adc 2 tbsp, 
sherry and season to taste. ‘ ombine 


with 3 cups diced chicken. ur into 
individual ramekins and top with 
packaged pie crust mix rolled !3" 
thick (make vents for steam to e. 


cape). Place on cooky sheet and bake 
in 450°F oven 20 minutes or unt 
done. 


@ For the newest quick trick on the 
market you add water—and _ shake! 
You guessed it 
orange juice concentrate. It is a most 
welcome addition to time- and muscles 
saving devices in the food division, 
The flavor is delicious and the vite 
min content beyond criticism, so what 
more can you ask? Just “reconstitute’ 
the juice according to directions on the 


label. 


— the quick-frozen 


@ When honey is graded, the gradg 
mark, along with the color classifica 
tion, is shown on the container. Watch 
for it. 





MAKE YOUR 


HOMEE 
RESERVATIONS 
- BEFORE 
you leave for 


BRITAING 


* Gleneagles Hotel in the tis of 
Scottish Highlands is a must for g¢ ts nal 
setting. Britain's premier resort 
squash, tennis, an indoor swimmin 


and dancing. Open Easter to be 


* Welcombe Hotel, strotfc 


joins comfort with courteous serv 
phere of Older England. Ope : 


* 47 Hotels of high standard ¢ ratec 
The HOTELS EXECUTIVE, BRITISH  ANSPO 


Include any of these in yo 


sport or business ifiner 


i “rva s from 
Further information and reserve 


YOUR TRAVEL AGE! 
or from 


69 Yonge Stree! 
TORONTO, ONTAS 


| SEARO AEE 
BRITISH RAILW 
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You're An Owner of a Profitable Bank 


hroughout Its First 15 Years 
Th: Bank of Canada Has Been 
Proving Its Value To The Country. 


by R. N. Beattie 


FVER\ Canadian owns a share in a 
financ institution which makes an 
innua! profit of a third more than its 
combined capital and reserve. The 
Bank of Canada, our publicly-owned 
central bank, with a paid-up capital of 
SS millions and a Rest Fund of just 
ver S10 millions, made a profit of 
over $19 millions in 1948 and 
more than $20 millions last year. 
Actually, the Bank can’t help but 
make a profit, for laws governing its 
erations make it almost inevitable. 


For instance, though the Bank re- 
wives the deposits of the Federal Gov- 
nment and the chartered banks, it 


joes NOL pay interest on them. At the 
ume time, the deposited funds are 
avested in securities which pay in- 
rest. All this is required by law. 
But nobody gets rich on the Bank’s 
perations. The profits are turned over 
the Receiver-General of Canada, 
d he can use them to pay interest 
the public debt or even to reduce it. 
In other words, the fat profits of 
the Bank of Canada amount virtually 
bookkeeping entries between gov- 
enment departments. Even the 412 
ner cent dividends which the Bank is 
empowered to pay on its shares 
amount to little more because the 
Government is the sole shareholder. 
[his would not have been the case 
had Ww. continued, as we began, to fol- 
oW th» advice tendered to us by the 
expert. back in 1933. At that time a 


Roval Commission was studying the 
deao a central bank for Canada. A 


centr yank, they said, ought to be 
owned — like the Bank of 
and most of the great central 
the world. 








Wh. the Bank of Canada began 
Ope is 15 years ago it was a pri- 
vate wned corporation; it had more 
a 000 shareholders distributed 
rom | alifax to the Yukon. But na- 
onal: ition, or national control, of 


k became an issue of the gen- 
tion held later that same year, 








Mr. Xing’s Liberals, having turned 
out MM Bennett’s Conservatives, pro- 


RN. BEATTIE, a Toronto writer 
and ther, is a frequent contributor 
0 SN on banking and transportation 


Prob| 5. 


ceeded in 1936 to turn the Bank into 
a hybrid with the Government holding 
more than half the shares and con- 
trolling the appointment of a majority 
of the Directors. Two years later the 
private shareholders were bought out 
and the bank was fully nationalized. 

The Bank was founded “to promote 
the economic and financial welfare of 
the Dominion.” It was to regulate 
credit and currency. It was to control 
and protect the external value of the 
Canadian dollar. It was to use mone- 
tary action and influence to cut down 
the fluctuations in the general level of 
production, trade, prices and employ- 
ment. 

Many Canadians doubted, in the 
thirties, that a central bank operating 
in the Canadian economy could 
achieve these aims. Academic econo- 
mists were divided on the question. 
Spokesmen of the great chartered 
banks strongly opposed the establish- 
ment of an institution to perform tasks 
which they and the Department of Fi- 
nance were handling with an efficiency 
that commanded world-wide admira- 
tion. Monetary theorists, from hard- 
money cranks to Social Credit apos- 
tles, could not be satisfied with any 
such minor tinkering with our bank- 
ing machinery. Maritimers and Wes- 
terners saw the proposed central bank 
as a device to lengthen and strengthen 
the tentacles of Central Canada. 


Nowadays few would suggest that 
the Bank has failed to promote our 
economic and financial welfare. In the 
short space of its 15 years, it has 


grown into our economic system so 
naturally that it is hard to imagine it 
removed. We take it for granted, like 
the Post Office. It’s the bank that 
issues Our money. 

It does much more. In 1938 the 
Bank of Canada took over the man- 
agement of Canada’s public debt 
from the Department of Finance. Jn 
1939 it loaned staff to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board. Two years 
ago the Bank was required to staff 
the Board that continues to guard our 
external dollar 

The Bank for Industrial Develop- 
ment, designed to lend to industries, 
especially small ones, which are good 
risks from a national, rather than a 
commercial banking point of view, is 
a fully owned subsidiary of the Bank 
of Canada. 

But the main function of a central 
bank is to keep a watchful eye on the 
money supply in the hands of the 
public, and to see that it neither ex- 
ceeds nor falls short of the amount 
that will keep the wheels of business 
running smoothly at top speed. It’s 
not an easy task. There was a time 
when having a monopoly of bank- 
note issue would have guaranteed ef- 
fective control of money supply; and 
the Bank has had a virtual monopoly 
for some years, and a complete and 
official monopoly since last January. 
But we are a nation of cheque passers. 
We use bearer bonds for cash re- 
serves. We have relegated bank-notes 
to the position of being but the small 


f 
change of business. Hence, keeping 





—Frase 


ARMED guards protected the Bank's cash when its Montreal agency moved. 
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THE MAN who signs your dollars: 
Graham 


Towers, Bank Governor. 


track of the money supply is a com- 
plicated operation. 

Even tougher is the task of trying 
to keep the quantity of money at an 
optimum level. The classical tools of 
central banks —the rediscount raie 
and cpen market operations have 
not proved very useful in Canada. 
This was foreseen by many critics in 
the ‘thirties. What is called “moral 
suasion” backed up by exhaustive re- 
search has been of much greater value. 

Just over two years ago, for ex- 
ample, the Bank felt that “conditions 
prevailing at that time made it un- 
desirable for capital expenditures to 
be financed through expansion of 
[commercial] bank credit.” Such fi- 
nancing, by banks buying blocks of 
corporation securities, had seldom 
been done before 1945. In 1947 it 
amounted to about $141 millions. In 
response to the advice of the Bank of 
Canada, the ten chartered banks cut 
such financing to $17 millions in 
1948. It takes nearly 
keep track of our paper money, man- 
age our public debt, control purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange, gather 
Statistics for the research department, 
buy and sell securities in Toronto and 
Montreal, and perform various other 
functions to keep the Bank of Canada 
useful and efficient. The Bank’s em- 
ployees are not under the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Service Commission. A 
committee of senior officers deals with 
all staff matters 

Twenty - eight emplovees rank as 
Officers. Graham | 
Governor ever since the Bank opened. 
He looks like Mr. Bureaucrat but his 
many admirers swear he never thinks 
or acts like him. Although he was al- 
ready an Assistant Gene! 
of the Royal Bank when he 
to his high office, he ts st 
50 and looks vounge! 

It is hard now to rec that the 
Bank was born during period of 
sharp controversies ove! 
theories. Who remembers the harsh 
words hurled at the banks and high 
finance by hotheads ot parties? A 
spell-binder of today who tried to pin 
the blame for our economic difficulties 
on our monetary and banking system 
would soon lose his audience. The 
Bank of Canada and its able Governor 
deserve much credit for this situation. 
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How many people fo the gallon ? 


Many thousands of Canadians have a part in making a gallon of 


Esso available for your car 


About 12,000 of them are employed by Imperial. Some search for new 
oil fields; some move oil from producing fields to refineries where 
others make it into Esso and hundreds of other useful products; still 


others see to it that these are on hand wherever you want them. 


Then there are almost 10,000 independent business men who, as 


Imperial dealers, supply you with our products. 


And there are the many thousands of people who derive part of their 
livelihood from making and transporting the things that Imperial uses 
in its operations. Last year we bought equipment and supplies from 
more than 3,000 Canadian firms 


But those are not all 


About 70,000 Canadian residents are shareholders in Imperial or 


owners of Imperial bonds 


And there are more thousands wiio have an investment in Imperial 
through their bank deposits or their insurance policies, because a 
number of Canada’s banks and insurance companies have put some 


of their clients’ money to work to help us do our job 


Finding oil and bringing it to you in the kind of products you need is a 


big job, a job that requires the skills and the savings of many thousands 
yf Canadians 


Bringing you oil is a big job 
... and a costly one 





’ : 
About Canada’s Oil — On its 1949 manufacturing and marketing 
)perations Imperial earned a profit equivalent to less than three-quarters of a’cent’a 


yallon tor each gallon of product sold. 


Imperial’s investment in plant and equipment is equivalent to more than $19,000 for 


each employee 


OR 1 ; . 2s Lew , ‘a 
The wholesale price of gasoline has increased only a third‘as muchjas the"average 


wholesale price of all commodities over the past 10 years. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
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Social Security a Mirage? 


HC\V SECURE is social security? 
[t's istonishing, at least to me, that 
so ittle attention is paid to the 
qu ion of the economic strength 
of welfare contracts. A company 
lik. Mord of Canada enters into an 
agi cement with its workers, by 
wh -h it undertakes to pay retire- 
met pensions and provide certain 
ot benefits, and because the 
coripany is a big one and financial- 
ly strong and its management is 
bel.-ved to be acting in good faith, 
evervone takes it for granted that 
the promised benefits will actually 
be paid, and that what the benefi- 
cialies receive in terms of purchas- 
ing power will in fact be what they 
expected to receive when the con- 
tract Was entered into. 
ut the truth is that neither the 
management of Ford of Canada 
nor the workers nor, indeed, any- 
me else can reliably predict what 
d’s position will be 15 or 25 
s hence, or what the purchas- 
power of money will be. Today 
llar will buy a certain amount 
read or gasoline or sealing wax. 
1¢ dollar of 25 years hence will 
say, only half of that amount 
those goods, or other goods, the 
ement pension turns out to be 
not at all what the worker (and 
the company) expected when he 
began his employment. The pension 
is inadequate because the purchas- 
yower of money has fallen. The 
cipated security simply isn't 
e. Now, I am not predicting 
this will happen; I’m only say- 
that it could happen, because 
of the peculiar conditions which 
govern our lives in these times. 





Inflationary Spending 


ne of those conditions is the 
ssity of spending $425 million 
year on national defence. At 
this is the amount the Gov- 
ero>ment has decided on. It’s $110 
on more than last year, but it 
it look much too small if actual 
suddenly appeared to be close 
hand. Overnight the spending 
defence might be enormously 
eased. Ford of Canada (or any 
company) might be assigned 
he Government to special tasks 
its earning power be controlled 
he Government, which perhaps 
it largely affect its ability to 
up to the requirements of its 
kers’ security plan. 
ich spending for detence might 
affect the purchasing power of 
ey. This kind of spending is 
p ucularly inflationary because 
money spent to produce the 
erials and make the goods goes 
ediately into the ordinary 
inels of purchasing, while the 
is themselves do not. There is 
e money placed in circulation, 
not More goods; in fact the sup- 
of consumer goods is soon less 
1 the pre-war volume, because 





productive capacity has been 
switched over from consumer 
goods to war goods. With more 
money bidding for fewer goods, the 
normal result is a rise in prices. It 
is a perfectly proper result, since 
the fact is that the trading value of 
each dollar (and quarter and 
nickel) has diminished. 

This fact may be obscured for 
a time by Government control of 
prices, but what is really happening 
then is that holders of goods are 
being compelled to accept lower- 
than-proper prices as an alternative 
to going out of business. A great 
many people fail to see what is 
happening because they think of a 
dollar as being always a dollar, in- 
stead of a unit of money command- 
ing the purchase of a varying vol- 
ume of goods. 


Promotes Unbalance 


One of the bad features of price 
control is that the longer it con- 
tinues, the more it tends to get the 
factors of supply and demand for 
goods out of balance with each 
other (/.e., if rents are held too low, 
homes will not be built to rent, so 
the housing shortage is aggrava- 
ted). Canada’s price controllers did 
an excellent job in the last war; the 
bad thing was the need for it. 

Purchasing power can be, and is 
being, distributed more widely by 
Government action, but the Gov- 
ernment cannot guarantee the 
amount that the dollar will pur- 
chase. Though most people do not 
Know it, this is probably the chief 
obstacle to the attainment of real 
social security. How is the value of 
money to be maintained in an age 
which continually requires — that 
more money be provided — for 
wages, social insurance, social ser- 
vices and national defence? 

The answer is that we must bal- 
ance the increase in the money sup- 
ply with an increased production 
of goods and services. Private en- 
terprise will attend to this, if given 
favorable trade and exchange con- 
ditions, freedom from excessive 
wage and tax burdens and from 
restrictive Government controls. 
This condition cannot easily be 
brought about. But somehow it 
must be, I believe, if our social 
goals are to be won. Otherwise, 


social security. will prove to be 


onlv a mirage. 





P. M. Richards 
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Look back 
and think 


how much YOU would have 
enjoyed a small greenhouse like 
this during the past winter 
Photos, of course, show only part 
pleasurable 


2c SRSNRNNNNNNoNneReanene 


of — this house’s”’ 


possibilities. 


Orlyt is entirely prefabricated 


Comes in sections. You can set it 
up, take it down, move it around, 
without experienced labour and in a short time No cutting o:1 
fitting. Glass slips in without putty Simple to heat. You can 
have an Or/)t adjoining your house or garage—or by itself in the 


Address Dept. S-4-25 


garden. Send for Ov/yr literature 


Jord ® Burnham (0. Jimited 


HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY: ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 181 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


68 YONGE ST., TORONTO 1 
R. H. CAMPION, MANAGER FOR CANADA 


. | 
A stock tariff company doing business in all 


Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 
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of getting your prospects’ 
Fire and Casualty insurance 
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SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


Preferred Dividend No. 21 


NOTICE is hereby given that the regular 


quarterly Dividend for the quarter ending 


a June 15, 1950 of One dollar and twelve 
: and one-half cents ($1.121/.) per share on 

\ ) the outstanding paid-up Four and one 

; - half per cent (414°) Cumulative Redeem- 
~~ 


- (fp ¢ ) able Preferred Shares of the Company has 
ers aaa been declared payable June 15, 1950, to 
‘ shareholders of record as at the close of 
A thorough canvass will bring 

results, combined with 
the modern service of The transfer books will not be closed. 


business on May 15, 1950 


INSURANCE By order of the Board 
COMPANY 
Frank Hay, 


La LU ae 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


The CANADIAN FIR 


Secretary and Treasurer 





Toronto, April 11, 1950 





PROFILED NEXT WEEK 
WRITER, PAINTER, BUSINESSMAN 


Bertram Brooker, successful artist, author and advertising man is living proof that art and 


business can mix writes D. M. Lebourdais in his profile of the author of “The Robber 


n SATURDAY NIGHT 


a best-seller Tw olumn feature next week 








A Nine to Bedtime Banker 


The Ability to Analyze Problems 
And Concentrate on a Day's Work 
Make Best Banker: Imperial Head 


by James Mercer 


WHEN I visited Head Office of Im- 
perial Bank of Canada on the occasion 
of their Seventy-fifth Anniversary to 
meet I. K. Johnston, the President, | 
was greeted at the elevator by the 
Public Relations Manager. He said: 
“You'll find Mr. Johnston very friend- 
ly and human.” 

He whisked me along the halls to 
the door of the President. In the com- 
fortably furnished office I met Mr. 
Johnston and soon realized how 
friendly a bank President can be. He 


1. K. JOHNSTON 


was sitting behind a large, tidy desk 
and lighting his afternoon pipe. 

To my question, why I. K. Johnston 
chose banking as a career when he 
went to work 46 years ago, he drew 
on his pipe and said: 

“I didn’t look for another job as 
there was an opening for a junior in 
the Imperial Bank Branch at Welland, 
Ontario. | started in at the bottom. 
And you know at that time there 
weren't many jobs being offered.” 

The President then stressed that a 
young man starting out in business 
today should tackle something he is 
interested in. He continued: “I have 
always been interested in what I was 
doing, and I was always looking at 
what the fellow ahead of me was 
doing so that I could do his job some 
day.” 


Good Future 


Then I asked him what makes a 
good banker. He put his pipe aside. “I 
think the biggest factor is the ability 
to analyze propositions of various 
kinds that may come up. And the 
second factor is probably the ability 
to concentrate on the job that one is 
doing at a particular time.” 

I. K. Johnston believes that there is 
a good future in banking. “Banking 
today attracts a higher grade of man. 


There was a time when bright oung 
men were influenced by the © \gher 
wages they could get at mech inical 
jobs. But today banking offers :nany 
rewards and an attractive futu 

“A young man should remember 
that banking is a slower busines, than 
some, and the average man is too 
much of a hurry. But every job offers 
its attractions if a person is interested 
in his particular work.” 

President Johnston has retained his 
interest in banking, because there jis 
a close personal relationship with the 
customers. “The customer has to con- 
fide in his Branch Manager and his 
Bank Executives.” 


Familiar Route 


I. K. Johnston has followed the 
familiar route of many bank presi- 
dents. He joined Imperial Bank at the 
Welland Branch, Ontario, in 1904, and 
at the age of 25 was Manager in St. 
Thomas, Ontario. He climbed up the 
ladder step by step. 

He held successively the offices of 
Supervisor, Assistant General Super- 
visor, General Supervisor, Assistant 
General Manager, General Manager, 
and was elected a Director and Vice- 
President in 1949. He became Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Officer in 
January of this vear, the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary of Imperial Bank 

We changed the subject to discus: 
sion of the economics of the United 
States and Canada. I tossed out the 
suggestion that Canada is becoming 
more and more a satellite of the 
United States. The Bank President 
leaned forward across his desk and 
remarked: 

“IT wouldn't use the word ‘satellite.’ 
The United States is a very vigorous 
and prosperous country. Since were 
both situated on the same continent, 
a lot of the same factors will intiuence 
both of us. But Canada is also a vigor 
ous, though smaller nation. We have 
tremendous resources and I an: con- 
fident that we are going to five 4 
progressive and prosperous |vture 
Our future will be our own.” 


Long Day 


Away from work—usually Y to 
bedtime job—I. K. Johnston has ound 
time to play tennis in his younge avs 
with his wife and two daughte: He 
still enjoys fishing. He is a zreal 
reader, and his favorite boo}. are 
histories and biographies. 

After the interview I realizec ow 
true it was to refer to President ‘ohn- 
ston as “human and friendly. Men 
of his calibre have made possib< the 
great progress of Imperial B: of 
Canada. It has grown fron one 
branch in Toronto with a stall o! 
seven in 1875, to 213 Branches !rom 
Halifax to Victoria in 1950, with 4 
staff numbering more than 2,601). and 
total assets exceeding $500,000 00 
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CAN. BUSINESS 


THE ECONOMY 


NADIAN business weather 
would be “fair, but unsettled.” 
nsettled” would refer to the 
itlook. Actually general busi- 
ivity is continuing at a satis- 
level, supported by a_ high 
of domestic demand, by sea- 
sumption of work on various 
mist undertakings across the 
and by rising sales to Amer- 
lar markets, which latter have 
r to offset export losses to 
countries. Encouragement is 
from the strong upsurge of 
in the United States, where 
ble men are now saying that 





ALLY inadequate” is opinion 


waymen's A. R. Mosher of 
neiliation boards’ suggestions. 


ss will continue good for many 
to come, and from the pros- 
{ further reduction of U.S 
is a result of the international 
onference to begin at Torquay, 
d, on September 28 next. (See 


HUSINESS) 


sever, this otherwise bright 


ition is darkened by the double- 


menace of strikes in vital in- 
s such as railway transporta- 
ind persistently rising labor 
The positiveness of the rail 
rejection of the findings of 
inciliation boards and the at- 
of the railway managements 
this week, to presage a strike 
en if this is averted, an increase 
ts would presumably be in- 
The railway unions include 
() workers and their demands 
to an additional $84 million 


PATTERN SETTER 


will probably be a pattern- 
agreement was reached amic- 
tween Ford of Canada and the 
Automobile Workers in Wind- 
it. 
new arrangement will cost the 
\v millions of dollars a year, 
d President Rhys M. Sale was 
king. Ford, he said, “wants to 
he happiest and most contented 
ig force in the country.” 


To reach a settlement, both sides 
had made concessions. Ford had orig- 
inally offered a $55-a-month pension 
at 65 after 30 years of service. To get 
a union OK on the offer, Ford agreed 
to make the plan retroactive to No- 
vember 16, 1949. It also agreed to 
make 10 rather than 15 years service 
the requirement for entitlement to any 
pension payment. 

In addition, Ford assumes the full 
cost of the existing group life and 
disability insurance plan. Sickness, ac- 
cident and hospitalization benefits 
have been increased and the maximum 
period of coverage has been extended. 

Big concession of the union was to 
drop the demand for a $100-a-month 
company financed pension. On the 
surface it looked as if the union had 
made a very big concession. Especial- 
ly in view of UAW chief George 
Burt’s declaration that his union 
would not be content with less than 
its American counterpart got. The 
American UAW gets $100 a month, 
but it’s made up of a company and a 
government payment. In Canada Ford 
would have to foot the whole bill. 

Opinion was, however, that Ottawa 
had indicated Canada would have a 
plan similar to that of U.S. within two 
years. A committee on old age security 
is at work on it now. The union’s 
original $100 a month demand will 
probably be realized. But it won't cost 
Ford of Canada any more. 


NO STRIKE 


APART from the desire of manage- 
ment and workers to avoid the strike, 
two factors were an influence. The 
prolonged strike of Chrysler workers 
in Detroit proved that a strike in 
Windsor also would be prolonged, 
with the possibility that the strikers 
would not get all they were seeking. 
Also, 4,000 Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada workers have been out, 
though not on strike, for several 
weeks due to lack of parts from the 
parent company. 

The second was that the Ford could 
not longer delay publication of its 
annual report for 1949. This showed 
record production of 112,130 vehicles 
(compared with 97,015, in 1948), 
record sales value of $212,036,601 
compared with $168,288,888, and 
record net profits of $17,256,762 
compared with $7,969,534 in 1948. 
And 1948 itself was an exceptionally 
good year. 

If the company had come out with 
its report showing such huge profits, 
and had refused to enter an agree- 
ment with the workers, its position 
would not have been favorable had 
a strike occurred. 


Aluminum: 


MORE OUTPUT 


WHATEVER the long term business 
outlook might be, aluminum makers 
seemed highly optimistic. Extensive 
groundwork was being laid for new 
plants and stepped up output from 
old ones. Aluminum Co. of Canada 
was going ahead with its $500 million 
plans in British Columbia, and had 
also cleared the way for increasing 
power supply for its Arvida, Que., 
plant. An estimated $70 million will 
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Mutual Implement and Hardware 
Insurance Company 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1949 


ASSETS 
Bonds (Amortized ) $15.101,963.2 
Real Estate (including Sales under Contract) 642,850.47 
Mortgage Loans i.900.00 
Interest Accrued 18,463.98 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Less Miscellaneous Balances 


$927,434.05 


»3 $94.7 


Reinsurance Losses Recoverable 
Cash in Banks and Offices 


1,416,699.53 


Total Admitted Assets 18,169,054.06 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve tor Losses and Loss Expenses $ 094,150.64 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 74,529.87 
Reserve for Taxes 
Reserve for Dividends 
Reserve for Other Liabilities 344.572.7 
Reserve for Contingencies $ 300,000.01 
Guaranty Fund 
Surplus $,4-46,800.85 


$10,000.00 
400,000.00 


VOU OOO. Ol 


Surplus to Policyholders 16.800.85 


Total Liabilities and Surplus $18,169,054.0 


Assets Increased, 1949 
Surplus Increased, 1949 


Savings Returned to Policyholders, 1949 


EASTERN OFFICE 
TORONTO 


WESTERN OFFICE 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


R. F. WILSON 


Canadian Manager 








We are always interested Binmee.e 


sulting with young Canadian business 
men starting out for themselves. No 


customer is too large or small for 


™ BANK: TORONTO 


ncorporated 1855 





See any branch manager across Canada 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corpo ‘ation Securities 
Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 


EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR HALF A CENTURY 


there is 
SATISFACTION 
1 

KNOWING 


that your Investments are in good order 


and are being carefully looked after, 


that you have a well-drawn Will clearly 


expressing your present wishes, and 


that THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY as 
Manager of your Investments and Executor 
of your Estate, affords you and your family 


the best possible administrative protection. 


We invite you to consult us about our Investment 


Management and Will Planning services. 


eG 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 


OFF CES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 


™ Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
E. D. GOODERHAM, President A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 








be laid out for new power develop- 
ments in the Saguenay district. 

Alcan is planning to build the 
“greatest aluminum plant in the 
world” in BC. But it’s not the only 
company with this plan for the west 
coast. The Aluminum Co. of America 
has a similar idea. It has acquired ter- 
ritory in the narrow Skagway district 
of Alaska for a prospective plant. The 
plant will be powered by BC water, 
probably from Lake Bennett. 

It seems unlikely that the demand 
for aluminum—large as it may be— 
could take up the output from two 
“greatest plants in the world” in the 
same area. So one of the two com- 
panies will probably give up the idea. 





—Alcan 


CANADIAN ALUMINUM: In Que., 
more production; in BC, a new plant. 


According to BC Lands Minister 
E. T. Kenney, the Government is 
“solidly behind” the Canadian com- 
pany in its Tweedsmuir Park project. 
The reduction plant will be at Kitimat, 
BC. The British Columbia Govern- 
ment is apparently not too enthusiastic 
about exporting water for a reduction 
plant in American territory. 

But even with only one plant in 
BC, it looks as if Canada would be 
turning out a lot of aluminum. Alcan 
anticipates 300,000 tons of the light 
metal ingots vearly from the BC plant. 


Fisheries: 


U.S. MARKET 


CANADIAN fish exporters are caus- 
ing furrowed brows in New England. 
Imports of Canadian fish have cut 
sharply into sales, especially in the 
mid-west. In 1931 imports accounted 
for only 4 per cent of United States 
tresh and frozen fish consumption; by 
1948 they had zoomed to 23 per cent. 

Faced with this competition and 
with rising costs, the New England 
fishermen are beginning to look to 
their interests. Tariffs are out. Wash- 
ington has repeatedly denied pleas for 
additional tariff barriers on fish. The 
Federal Reserve Bank suggests market 
development and the lowering of pro- 
duction costs. 

According to Boston bankers, the 
big factor in high production costs is 
the increasing scarcity of key species 
in North Atlantic waters. As to mar- 


ket development, there was 

news for both American and ( 
fishermen. There is already an 
trend in demand for fresh and 
fillets. In addition, U.S. fish 
thorities estimate that, on ¢ 
coast alone, there is an unde 
market of more than 30 mill 
sons with relatively high buying 


Insurance: 


SHIP FIRES IN 


NOT ONLY shipping compar 
underwriters but the public 
have reason to be interested 
recent report of the Workin 
set up by the British Mini 
Transport. The Working Par 
“to consider and make recom 
tions . . . on the fire preventi: 
firefighting arrangements to 
served in connection with s| 
dock and harbor areas and 
building and repair yards.” 

Up until the time of the 
disaster in Toronto harbor, it \ 
popular belief that there wa 
danger of fire on board ship 
out of hand while the vessel w 
up at the dock; especially in 
where a well-equipped local fi 
ade was available to help th 
firefighting personnel. 

But this report states that ti 
of fire is one which is constant! 


ent with ships in port. It cites sey 


cases of ship fires which have 
red since the war, in which tl 
got out of control. “It is a 

bitter experience,” says the 

“that the great majority of fi 
board ships are due to the ne 
obvious precautions.” Of cours« 


is no single preventive of fires 


sO it is only by the most string 
servance of ordinary precauti 
disasters can be avoided. 

In minor fires, the cause 
cases has been established. I 
fires involving extensive dest 
the cause has rarely been asce 
The main supposed causes of | 
ships in port in the United kK 
in 1946, 1947 and 1948 app 
be from burning and weldin 
caused 130 fires in 1948, c¢ 
with 104 in 1946; smoktr 
matches caused 32 fires in 194 
pared with 24 in 1946; sto’ 
flues caused 16 fires in 1948 
in 1946; electric wire and cab 
ed 22 fires in 1948 and 16 1 
while all other causes accoul 
102 fires in 1948, compared 
in 1946. George Gilbert 


NEW 


INSURANCE rates for mot 
ture film on nitrate base, and 0 
where it is stored, are due for 
A new film, with an acetate b 
been introduced by Eastman 
It’s much less of a hazard 
nitrate base film, and the adde 
factor is expected to be refl 
insurance premium amounts. 

By May 1, Canadian Eastn 
dak will be delivering all film ¢ 
stock; about eight weeks lat 
will be printing all pictures 0 

The National Board of Fire 
writers judges the film to h: 
same combustibility as news| 
can be stored with compan 
and records. 
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Can Uranium 


Replace Coal? 


make an economic proposition of 
atomic energy, big advances are neces- 
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plentiful of minerals. But it has been 
proved that there is much more uran- 


ul sary in the development of appro- ium in the world than had been 

; “Yes’’, Says U.K. Scientist. priate equipment. imagined. The problem really is to 

: And It Can Be Done | If technical resources can be de- utilize low-grade ores —a question, 
voted to such development, rather again, of technique. 

u- In 10 or 15 Years. than to the destructive uses of nu- That the world’s attention has now 

st clear fission, there is no evident rea- moved beyond the uranium atom to 

: by John L. Marston son—at least in Professor Oliphant’s the energy potential of hydrogen is a 


[HE curity blackout on develop- 
atomic energy does not, for- 
prevent scientists from spec- 


lieves it can be. But Professor Oliphant 
points cut the ordinary user of atomic 
power would notice no difference 
whatever. Energy has to be converted 
into a usable form, no matter what its 


view—why atomic energy should not 
ultimately be much cheaper than 
energy from other sources. Those 
with faith in the new power mode talk 
in terms of 10 to 15 vears. 

Quite recently there were doubts 


sad commentary on the world’s poli- 
tical condition. So far, every comment 
on the hydrogen bomb has been to 
the effect that it can contribute noth- 
ing creative to humanity. There is no 
intimation of any technique that can 


1d on possible developments in cabs ie ae ; whether atomic power could ever be utilize for other than destructive pur- 
1] the fu ure. The scientists themselves origin; and electricity is still electric- supplied on a mass scale on the basis poses the condensation of hydrogen 
ne are b\ no means agreed on the pos- ity, whether it derives from water of uranium, not one of the most atoms into a smaller number of 
ty sihilit Some doubt that any seri- power, coal, or uranium. helicnes ‘atoms. 
of s p ogress in industrial use of Che problem, for practical purposes 
as tomic energy will be made in a gen- in most countries, is the substitution “H’’ Bor Horror 
a- tio: others believe that if Amer- of uranium for coal. There is no ques- 
d Russia can agree on a plan tion that uranium, in a_ breeder Professor Oliphant, however, has 
bh. the military use of atomic reactor, could produce abundant noted the basic facts about hydrogen 
in wer. the release of scientific and energy. But there is a question of with the evident idea that some day, 
B il resources for peaceful use simple economics whether energy can in some way, something creative ma\ 
| important results within a be produced more cheaply from be made of them. And the facts, as 
ic rs. uranium than from coal. he gives them, must inspire some feel- 
1e The difficulties and potentialities It | Ib. of uranium were complete- ing other than the horror with which 
le juarely faced by a leading ly utilized in a breeder reactor it the hydrogen bomb is regarded 
1g tish authority. Professor M. L. would yield energy equivalent to that If all the hvdrogen in the sea were 
d Oliphant, of Birmingham University, of 1,500 tons of coal, burned. Taking converted into helium it would raise 
rt ture before the Royal Society the cost of uranium as roughly 1,000 the earth’s temperature to at least 1 
g \ London, in March this year. times that of coal, there is some million degrees Centigrade — more 
Ys Professor may be classed among margin to cover the cost of a nuclear than a hundred times the surface 
mists in this matter of atomic reactor (a much more elaborate temperature of the sun. There is noth- 
oK erg’. but he is also strictly a realist. proposition than a coal furnace) and ing consoling in this abstract thought, 
S- I of all, we should rid our- the cost of preparing the uranium for unless one assumes that a tiny frac- 
al ves of the idea that our whole way use in a reactor (for it cannot be tion of the world’s hydrogen could be 
T- vould be immediately changed shovelled into a furnace “raw”, like converted into usable energy 
re ving atomic power to indus- coal.) If for every human being there 








Knowing the vast destructive 
f the atom bomb, the ordin- 
citizen may be forgiven it he be- 






On this question of relative cost 
the theorists and technicians are not 
agreed. What is agreed is that to 








—U.K.1.0 


U.K. GOGAT Simple economics? 


should be available 1 kilowatt of 
power continuously, and if the long- 


term population of the world can be 
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assessed at 3,000 million people, the 
sea’s hydrogen, converted into usable 
energy, could supply all the world’s 
power for 1,000 million million years. 


—U.K.1.0 
U.K. experts A. E. Kempton (left) and 
Sir John Cockcroft discuss the atom 


Mankind could ignore other 
source of power for as long as the 
solar system itself was likely to exist 


every 
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U.K. BUSINESS 


Trade: 


SMALLER DEFICIT 


EUROPEANS have been patting 
themselves on the back for their pro- 
gress in reducing the dollar deficit. 
The record is impressive; in 1947 the 
annual deficit about $8 billion. 
it's now about half of that. Optimists 
in Britain say that, at this rate, it will 
be possible to cut the deficit to $21 
billion by 1952. This is the objective 
set by Marshall planners 

But the gloom group has something 
to say too. Only a small part of the 
improvement is due to an increase in 
dollar earnings; most of it is due to 
cuts in dollar expenditures. The $4 
billion improvement since 1947 is the 
result of a $1 billion increase in U.S 
imports from Europe and a $3 billion 
decrease in Europe’s imports from the 
U.S. The balancing of global dollar 
accounts is being achieved mainly by 
reducing the level of trade between 
America and the rest of the world. 

But it is unlikely that a balance 
can be actually achieved in this way 
American purchasing power is still 
the most important determinant of 
Europe’s sales in the U.S. Marshall 
aid is an important prop under U.S. 
business, and, what is important to 
European sellers, under U.S. purchas- 
ing power 

When Marshall aid stops, European 
buying has to replace it or American 
business will down; when that 
happens. American imports will drop 
too. If Europe is trying to balance 
her account by cutting her imports. 
she will have to reduce them further 
At this point international trade starts 
acting like the well-known bird that 
flew in ever-diminishing circles 

So the gloom group offers a word 
of caution. Balanced accounts, in 
themselves, are not necessarily cause 
for back-patting. It’s how they are 
balanced that matters. There is more 


Was 


slow 








314% Non-Callable Sinking Fund Debentures 


To mature April 1, 1967 


Proceeds of this new issue will be used 
| to refund an amount of $5,000,000 5 

and $2,500,000 2 Debentures presently 
outstanding, and due to mature this year. 


We, as principals, offer these Debentures: 
. . ° se y | 
Price: 99.50 and accrued interest to yield 3.54%. 
Descriptive circular furnished upon request. 
NESBITT, THOMSON 
& COMPANY, LIMITED 


38 King Street, W., Toronto 
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encouragement from America’s all- 
out drive to increase her imports, 
than there is from a closer balance 
achieved by reduced European im- 
ports. 


U.S. BUSINESS 


Investment: 


INSURANCE MONEY 


WALL Street brokers rubbed their 
eyes in astonishment. Then they re- 
read the broad ticker tape. Equitable 
Life Assurance Co. had purchased 


1,300 freight cars from  Pullman- 
Standard Manufacturing Co. and 


plans to buy 1,500 box cars at an 
over-all cost of $15,000,000. 

That does not mean that the big 
insurance concern is going into the 
railroad business; the newly ordered 
equipment will be leased to Atlantic 
Coast Line and New York Central 
railways. Equitable, along with other 
insurance companies has been hard 
pressed to find suitable employment 
for its surplus funds. The securities 
it is permitted to buy yield a very low 
rate of interest. 

Although this is a new development 
for insurance companies, actually it 
dovetails with their recent activities 
in other fields of investment. It has 
become common practice for insur- 
ance firms to construct buildings ex- 
clusively for the use of large mer- 
chants who rent them on a long-term 
basis. 

Existing buildings also are often 
sold to insurance companies who rent 
them back to the former owner for a 
period of years. The merchants are 
able to make larger tax reductions, 
and the insurance concerns are able 
to get a larger return on their money. 


Indicators: 


CONSUMER SPENDING 
CONSUMERS plan to continue their 
heavy postwar spending throughout 
1950, according to a poll conducted 
by the Federal Reserve Board which 
showed that 1,000,000 new homes 
would be purchased this year along 
with twice as many television sets as 
the public planned buying early last 
vear. 

The 


now 


Board noted that consumers 
are more uncertain about busi- 
ness conditions than at the start of 
1949. Yet their plans for buying 
homes, automobiles and other durable 
goods have not weakened. 

The report will buttress the optimis- 
tic appraisals of the business outlook 
made recently by spokesmen of the 
Truman administration. 


Policy: 

TARIFF CUTS 
ON THE question of lower tariffs, 
the U.S. Government apparently 
means business; the next few weeks 


will show whether U.S. business gen- 
erally is going along with the Wash- 
ington policy. : 

When the U.S. Government plans 
tariff reductions, it is required by law 
to tell business beforehand what items 
are going to have less protection. On 
April 13, the list was published. It 
covers 78 pages, and if no protests are 
lodged, Canada stands to make some 
substantial gains. 


Have you 


TASTED 


this great 


CHEESE ? 





TS’ ome of the fine, naturally-aged 
Canadian cheddar which we laid dow: 
in the early Summer of 1948 has now 
reached maturity. Made from | 
milk of herds fed on rich Spring ‘ 
this Old Oxford cheese has been mel- 
lowing and maturing, mont 
month, in our deep cool chees« ives 
We are now ready to cut the 
hearts from this rare cheddar 

The rich, full flavor and tender mois 


texture of Old Oxford have always 
delighted the select group of chees 
lovers whom we have been abl 


supply. If you order now, we will tak 
your cut from the heart of a t 
ripe cheddar . . . seal it in waxed « 
. and ship it to you prompt 
peak of flavor. 













MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
if “Old Oxford 


hove tasted, return carton. We wi 





is not the finest che 







ly refund purchase price 













Each vintage 2 Ib 

“Old Oxford” cheddar 
heart in attractive 

package. Postpaid $1.95 
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© To — Old Oxford, 

& Ingersoll, Ontario. Dept. a 
: Please rush me, postpaid ... 2 |b. boxes 


“Old Oxford” cheddar hearts. For each 
2 Ib. box, | enclose $1.95. Pleose find 
$ enclosed. If not satis lw 

return carton and receive refu 


purchase price. 
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AMERICAN RESERVE 
INSURANCE CO 


Notice is hereby given that 
Reserve Insurance Company, 
carry on business in Canada Sn 
Minister of Finance for the fr : A 
fifteenth day of July, 1950, of the shi 
deposit with the Minister of Fin 
any Insurance Company opposin 
should file its opposition thereto % "das 





ister of Finance on or before th , 4 


of July, 1950. 


Dated at Toronto 
day of March, 1949 


(Sgd.) V. R 


Ontario, 


WII so} 


Chief Aget 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


HAV!NG SPENT a record $26 mil- 
lion new construction in 1949, 
Shawinigan Water and Power Co. will 
spen ibout the same amount this 
year « d another $12 million in 1951, 
to con plete a six-year program total- 
ing $6 million. The largest under- 
taking still under construction is the 





Trenc!¢ power station, on the St. 
Maul River 130 miles above Trois 
Rivieres; by next year it will be pro- 
ducin "325, 000 horsepower many 


months in advance of schedule. 
The company’s sales of electricity 
totalled a record $25,880,000 in 1949, 


reflecting an increase in the diversifi- 
cation of industry in Shawinigan terri- 


jory over the past 10 years. 

Domestic consumption also in- 
eased. Average annual consumption 
of residential customers is 70 per cent 
greater than in 1939, 


W. H. Short, has been elected 
President of Kenwood Mills, Ltd. Mr. 
Short, a native of Ottawa, joined the 
company in 1931 as Secretary-Trea- 
surer; became Manager in 1942; Man- 
aging Director in 1944: and Vice- 
President and Managing Director in 


946 


Arthur H. Martin has been appoint- 
d Executive Vice President of Do- 
ninion Tar and Chemical Co., Ltd. 
He will also continue as President of 
Standard Chemical Co., Ltd 


4 $254,510,789 increase in business 
n force during 1949 is reported by 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. of Cali- 


growing seeds of friendship. 

“Give people to understand that 
your cbject in travelling is to gain new 
experience, and that you are not for- 
ever hankering after the things you 

have left at home. Reserve your opin- 
ion. Make an effort to adapt yourself 
to the unfamiliar. Leave no stone un- 
turned to awake sympathy from which 





you will benefit after having won it 
for your country.” 

I come to the fourth and last ques- 
tion: why is it desirable for us to be 
better known abroad? 

It is because we need friends and 
customers. It is not enough to say 
foreigners like us; they will come to 
us uninvited and buy our goods. This 


fornia (Canadian Head Office, Lon- 
Ont.). Business in force now 
tals $2,167,713,395. Benefit pay- 


ts 





it $26,591,326 were about 27 
t higher. 


Ambassadors 


CONTINUED FROM PAGF 12 


titled “General Advice” would read 
somewhat as follows: 

“Remember, you carry your coun- 
\ along with you wherever you go. 
It wil © praised or blamed, treated 
with | ost or with favor according 
‘our own behavior. Very often your 
meland will be judged by the im- 
ession you create on your hosts. If 
i Wjsh this impression to be good, 
% sure to Observe in foreign countries 
e sanie proprieties you would like to 
xe foreigners observe in your own 
Int 

Wl -rever you may be, keep your 








mor and your good manners. 
ile will smooth the way for 
reas bad temper would only 
lem worse. Laugh at what 
nfuse, displease or disappoint 
‘ly graciously to the incongru- 
tions you will be asked about 
and your people. Be modest. 
speak for all of us, as our 
y and messenger. Do not jibe 
listeners’ ignorance. Make 
ind your fellow-countrymen 
’) them and show them that 
not indifferent to their prob- 
‘ur sympathy will be appre- 
hereas blame and rash state- 
ould only create bitterness. 

meeting on a train, on a 
a hotel or even on the street 
an occasion for sowing fast- 
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feeling must be kept alive. Without 
the tie of sympathy, we would lose the 
advantage we now enjoy. 

There are certain civilized markets 
where one must not be in a hurry to 
do business, but where tact and good 
manners are essential to establish con- 
fidence. One must give in order to 
receive. 





@ @ @ /f all the people who work for the telephone company, 


And all the people who earn a living by making the things 
the telephone company needs, 


And all the people who have their savings invested in the 
telephone com pany, 


And all the people who depend on good telephone service 


to run their businesses and manage their homes; 
If all these people, with their families, lived in one city, 


This City-With-No-Name would be by far the 
Canada, and one of the largest in the world. 


largest in 


Keeping pace with the growing needs of communities every- 
where for more and better telephone service has taken lots of 
work and lots of money. 


Only a financially healthy telephone company can carry on 
this big job. 


Telephone users, employees, shareholders — everyone has a 
vital interest in a service that means so much to the welfare 
of so many people. 
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Windsor: Border Not Barrier 


major portion of Windsor’s popula- 
tion. Nevertheless, the majority are of 
Anglo-Saxon parentage. 

Another misconception is that 
Windsor is predominantly of French 
origin. That isn’t so either. Possibly 
not more than 15 per cent are of pure 
French descent, though, because of 
intermarriage, a higher percentage 
have French blood. 

Probably these erroneous impres- 
sions arise out of Windsor’s typically 
tolerant “border spirit.” Though 52 
per cent of the people are Protestant, 
Mayor Arthur J. Reaume has been 
mayor for eight years. A staunch Ro- 
man Catholic, he is French on his 
father’s side. His mother was an 
English-speaking Protestant. Lhe deb- 
onair Mayor, however, can't speak 
French (which is true of many ol 
those of French origin) 

Many of Windsor’s most distin- 
guished citizens are of French origin. 
Outstanding among these is Rt. Kev. 
Wiltrid Langlois, D.P., Dean ot Essex 
This rotund, jovial and devout priest 
is typical of the triendly “border spir- 
it.” Born in downtown Windsor, he 
was 12 before he could speak French. 
He is just as popular among Anglo- 
Saxons as among French, among Prot- 
estants as Roman Catholics. One lite- 
long Protestant citizen often went to 
his masses, Out of personal admiration. 
No one in Windsor is better liked and 
more respected. “Its a pleasure to 
watch the Dean make his way down 
the street.” observes an admirer. “He's 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
stopped every few steps by those who 
want a few words with him.” 

Back in the 1930’s Windsor was the 
first large city to elect a Jewish mayor, 
David A. Croll, later sent to the 
Legislature where he became Minister 
of Public Welfare. Though there 
are relatively few colored citizens, 
Windsor has a negro alderman, Dr. 





Roy Perry; a negro member of the 
Board ot Education, Dr. H. D. Taylor, 
who has been its chairman twice. Just 


recently, Windsor named = another 
colored man, James E. Watson, as city 


solicitor (SN March 21) 


WINDSOR boasts little achievement, 
from the cultural point of view. It 
has an orchestra that gives intermittent 
concerts but it seldom has musical 
guest stars: the proximity of Detroit 
precludes the city as a stopping place 
tor road shows or virtuosos. However, 
its little theatre, the Windsor Theatre 
Guild, is a vigorous group which cap- 
tured an award in the Western Ontario 
Regional festival (See Theatre in this 
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T. B. SCOTT, 


Sales Engineer. 


In consequence of the duties of the sales department which 
have developed, Mr. G. L. Manning, Vice-President and Man- 
announced the following new appoint- 


ments and promotions: Mr. M. B. Seldon, General Sales Man- 


ager, Mr. W. S. Janes, Sales Manager, of the Steel Division; 


D. Malcolm, Sales Manager, Systems Division, and Mr. 


M. B. SELDON, W. S. JANES, J. D. MALCOLM, 
General Sales Sales Manager, Sales Manager, 
Manager Steel Division. Systems Division. 
With the increasing demand for the products of The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Company Limited, Newmarket, Ontario, makers 
for over sixty vears of fine Office Equipment and Filing aging Director, has 
Systems, a continued program of expansion 1s under way 
In addition to the extra manufacturing space in the New Mr. J 
rk plant. made possible by the erection of the three store ees : 
market plant, made possible re Crectie Oo e tnree storey lr. B. Scott. Sales Engineer. 


office building completed last year, the Company now proudly 


announce the completion of a new 


Holland Landing, on Yonge Street, 


extra square feet of manufacturing 


of Steel Lockers, Shelving, Partitions, and kindred lines. 


providing thousands of 


large modern Factory at With these enlargements in 


for the production 


in Canada. 


facilities and organization 


“OFFICE SPECIALTY” is more than ever equipped to fulfil 
its long-standing role as leaders in the office equipment field 
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issue). It has a flourishing art 


lery 
under the aegis of a 27-\.\rolg 
painter, Kenneth Saltmarche, self 
a painter who understands p. ijtery 
problems. But Detroit feeds t} ppe- 
tites of the culture - minded 1 59 
makes another bond between two 
cities, 

The city’s flourishing news vite 
The Windsor Daily Star, pro. py 
press clips to be Canada’s m« lot- 
ed newspaper. Among news. <p jt 
is regarded as being typogra illy 
one of Canada’s leaders. Its e-UN 
is often considered flashy bu: oud 
Windsorites say the criticism re- 
flects the dull conservatism © most 
Canadian dailies. The paper four 
staff columnists. W. L. Clark tor- 
in-Chief, conducts the “As W, Te” 
column. Well-informed, he « sses 
everything from  internationa Lirs 


to parking problems. 


WINDSOR has some influenc the 
U.S., too. Assumption College. affili- 


- ated with the University of Wester 


Ontario, has a large percentage of 
students from many parts of the US 
Operated by the Basilian Fat! it is 
not restricted to Roman Cath 
many of its students are Prot Its 
Down through the years \\ 
has provided many outstand m 
to the public life of Canada. Hon 
Paul Martin, Minister of \ 





Health and Welfare, is a Windsorite 

Hon. William Griesinger, O 0's 
Minister of Planning and Develop. 
ment, is from Windsor. So is the 
Speaker, Rev. M. C. Davies. And in 
the Hepburn Government days. David 
A. Croll was Minister of Public Wel- 
fare, and Major J. H. Clark was 
Speaker. 

Windsor is important to ario, 
and all Canada, apart from its indus- 
tries. It is the chief port of entry for 
tourists. In 1949, 5.523.425 sons 
entered here, by the bridge and tunnel 
with 1,553,930 automobiles this 
respect Windsor feels badly eated 
“Niagara, Hamilton and onto 
have super-highways,” con ns a 
booster. “Roads leading out of Wind- 
sor, Carrying many more tourists than 
the Niagara - Hamilton hig! ire 
obsolete.” But a new one been 
promised. 

If plans proceed, Windso | be 
one of the aeronautical cent f the 
continent. Blue-prints — alrc ire 
drafted for a $14 million int onal 
airport, situated on the city’s Kirts 
Primarily to serve Detroit, it ' oost 
Windsor on the maps of t! rid 
Its sponsors hope to get und y bY 
1952 at the latest. 

Windsor is confident of wn 
future. Its geographical sit 1 IS 
ideal for expansion: on the c ent’s 
busiest waterway, served b\ ,da’s 
two major railways, by the No York 
Central, the Wabash and 1 ssex 
Terminal. 

And there is an added in ent, 
the climate. On the same | e as 
Northern California, and ol 
much of the United States, it the 
“banana belt” of Canada. “I! are 
winter that makes the the eter 
touch zero,” says a sportsn “It's 
often possible to play golf in ; 

As to the summers, Wi. sorites 
don’t talk about them. It is | fown 


south in Windsor. 
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MASTER PEMBROKE BATH 
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CHESTERTO 


Luxurious vitreot 
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sizes Ze St 19 


wall brackets d 
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in matching 


ind 24 x 20 
ours. (Towel bars optional.) 
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CONSULT YOUR 
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ING AND HEATING CONTRACTOR FOR COMPLETE 
DETAILS 
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